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NEW 


Iw the course of his speech on Tuesday, 
Mr. Bevin repudiated the role of “intermediary ” 
between America and Russia, and asserted that 
Britain had her own contribution to make to 
world peace and would ask for discussion of her 
policy on its merits. No one will dispute this 
position, but many will search in vain for a state- 
ment of the British contribution in the pedestrian 
periods of the Foreign Secretary’s speech. To the 
solution of Middle Eastern problems he had 
nothing to offer but a string of platitudes; on the 
Dardanelles issue nothing but an affirmation of 
support for the American attitude; and, if atten- 
tion fastens on his contribution on Greece, where 
his policy is already vehemently criticised by the 
W.F.T.U. and by a chorus of American commen- 
tators, Britain will be under heavy fire from the 
start in the United Nations discussions. 

Only in the case of Germany did Mr. Bevin 
have anything to say which was constructive and 
representative of the peculiar contribution which 
British Social-Democracy should be offering to 
a world anxious to find an alternative both to 
American Free Enterprise and Russian Com- 
munism. Denouncing the great trusts which 
formed the basis of German militarism, Mr. 
Bevin said that Britain would take steps to 
nationalise, in her own Zone, not only coal, iron 
and steel, but also the chemical and heavy 
engineering industries; and she would support 
similar plans for the whole of Germany when 
the peace settlement was discussed. While yield- 
ing to French claims on the Saar, he wisely 
resisted the demand for the separation of the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland from the Reich; and he 
sketched out a constitutional plan which strikes 
a fair mean between the completé centralisation 
proposed by the Russians and the so-called 
“federalism” of Mr. Byrnes, which would in fact 
deteriorate into Kleinstaateret. 

This statement on Germany was long overdue. 
If it had preceded Mr. Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech 
and the fusion of the British and American Zones, 
much misunderstanding and suspicion would 
have been avoided. Better late than never: at 
long last the Labour Government has taken a 
stand which challenges the crude American 
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attempt to fight Communism by restoring free 
enterprise and capitalist “democracy” as under- 
stood by American Big Business. If Mr. Bevin 
will fight this through as the basis for a unitary 
solution for Germany, and add to ita land reform 
designed to break the power of the Junker class, 
he may succeed in avoiding the partition of 
Europe and in stopping the drift into ideological 
blocs. By taking issue with America on the 
economic basis of a restored, genuine German 
democracy, as he has taken issue with Russia on 
the political basis of freedom, he can re-assert the 
independence of British policy and demonstrate 
Britain’s ability to achieve Social-Democracy in 
foreign as well as domestic affairs. If he actually 
does this, then Tuesday’s declaration on Germany 
will rank in importance alongside the Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy as a positive British con- 
tribution to world peace. 

But will he do it? Impatient Labour back- 
benchers, studying Mr. Bevin’s record in the 
Middle East, Spain and Greece, cannot be blamed 
for showing a certain scepticism. Too often in 
the past fifteen months Mr. Bevin has aired im- 
peccable general principles, only to make non- 
sense of them in the day-to-day execution of 
foreign policy. He has stated his determination 
to help the fellahin against his land-owning 
exploiter, but tolerated throughout the Middle 
East puppet governments which imprison trade 
union leaders and suppress Left-wing Parties. 
He has denounced “ interference from outside ” in 
Greece, while British troops by their presence 
permit a Royalist dictatorship to be installed. He 
has talked of a positive British contribution, but 
made no protest against overt American efforts 
to impose political conditions on countries in 
Eastern Europe which need American financial 
aid. If Mr. Bevin is to remove the doubts of his 
own supporters, then he will have to make 
the principles which he has laid down for Ger- 
many the principles of British policy throughout 
the world. 

It is too early yet to judge whether Mr. Bevin’s 
German policy is an isolated expedient or the 
beginning of a new approach. Mr. Bevin is an 
empiricist, and he must have observed the un- 
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easiness and dismay among his own supporters 
during the earlier passages of his speech and the 
eager exultation of the Opposition at every and 
any sentence which could be given an anti- 
Russian interpretation. The attempt to maintain 
a bi-partisan foreign policy, acceptable to Mr, 
Churchill and the adherents of the Anglo- 
American alliance, yet somehow in conformity 
with Socialist principles, is doomed to failure. 
The experience of this session has proved that, 
under the pressure of events, Socialist principles 
remain generalisations, while anti-Bolshevik 
prejudices are translated into action. 

Mr. Churchill understands this. Welcoming 
Mr. Bevin’s statement, he clearly saw the pro- 
posed revival of German industry as Western 
rearmament against the Soviet Union, suggested 
all-party conversations on “security,” and asked 
if it were true that the USSR has 200 divisions 
on a war-footing in Eastern Europe. It was odd 
to raise the all-important issue of security and 
armaments without also asking how many 
divisions equal one atom bomb. 


Trade Unions in Congress 


The General Council of the T.U.C., over- 
whelmingly supported by the Brighton Congress, 
has now made it clear that much of the recent 
agitation about the “closed shop” was ill- 
founded. While it will help any constituent 
union which is trying to secure one hundred 
per cent. trade union membership in a particular 
firm or industry, it is not seeking, as Mr. Deakin 
put it, “‘to establish a closed shop as between 
union and union.” It is legitimate for established 
unions to campaign against dissident groups or 
against non-unionists, whether or not they are 
encouraged by employers ; and, by this moderate 
claim, the T.U.C. has put itself in a strong position, 
No doubt, in special cases such as the L.P.T.B., 
there will be some further difficulties. But now 
this question has been settled in principle at 
Congress, we may hear a little less about the 
T.U.C. “ drive towards dictatorship.” The Cen- 
gress debates on production have been less satisfy- 
ing. Trade unionism, which finds it difficult 
to shake off its defensive and restrictive tradition, 
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is still cautious about the demands for greater 
output. True, the Government’s 

are endorsed by the T.U.C. and passed on to the 
workers, but union leaders are reluctant to take 
on themselves the responsibility of working 
a co-ordinated production and wages policy, 
has been done with marked success by the 
in France. This is not merely a job 
Cabinet. But the T.U.C. seems content to give 


of 

seem so far to have produced few results. It is 
not necessarily a question of putting forward com- 
prehensive, distinctive T.U.C. proposals in con- 
trast to those of the Government—though there 
are differences, notably between the mineworkers 
and Mr. Shinwell—but of using the trade union 
movement on the regional and factory level as an 
integral part of the national effort without which 
all attempts to establish improved wages, condi- 
tions and welfare will be fruitless. 


Dollar Diplomacy 


In their radio reports to the American people 
on the results of the Paris Conference, both Mr. 
Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg spoke with 
restraint. Both deprecated talk of the inevita- 
bility of war and prescribed “friendship with 
firmness” as the remedy to be applied by the 
State Department’s bi-partisan policy for the 
“increasing tension,’ which they both admitted 
to exist, in relations between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. How this formula—a more diplo- 
matically worded re-definition of “ toughness ”— 
will work out in the forthcoming sessions of the 
U.N. Assembly, in relation to Turkey’s renewed 
refusal to accept condominium with the Soviet 
Union over the Straits, and in the meetings of the 
Big Four to draft the Paris Treaties, remains to 
be seen. What is clear, meanwhile, is that the 
American conception of firmness towards coun- 
tries within the Russian Zone of influence takes 
the form increasingly of discrimination in the 
provision of financial assistance. Credits for 
Czechoslovakia, whose press has been guilty’ 
of commenting adversely on “ American imperial- 
ism,” are cut off with an abruptness which recalls 
Ambassador Patterson’s declaration that Yugo- 
slavia would not receive ‘“‘ another dime except 
over my dead body.” On the other hand, there 
is talk of U.S. loans to Italy and of American 
relief shipments to Greece when Unrra breaks up. 
Poland, it is anticipated, will look in vain 
for Anglo-American help. The financial agree- 
ment with Great Britain is still held up, and its 
conclusion will probably not be facilitated by the 
latest arrests of some of M. Mikolajczyk’s sup- 
porters, including the editor of the Peasant Party 
paper, for “‘ subversive ” activities — presumably 
* associating ” with the organisations of extreme 
Right-wing terrorists. 


Elections in Germany 

‘The local elections in Germany, whose results, 
so far as Berliners are concerned, are reviewed by 
a correspondent on a later page, are, in one sense, 
of academicinterest. Except in the Russian Zone, 
and there only under tight directives, the elected 
councillors will enjoy, under Military Govern- 
ments, little or no power to frame or execute policy. 
Nevertheless, the voting at least gives an indication 
of the pattern of political thinking in Germany. 
In the Russian Zone, the United Socialist Party 
seems able to hold the votes of roughly half the 
population; what proportions of that vote 
represent Communists and Social-Democrats 
there is no means of knowing. In the American 
and French Zones the Catholic Christian Demo- 
crats are, as was to be expected, in a large majority. 
In the British Zone, owing to the complicated and 
unsatisfactory method of voting, the picture is not 
so clear ; but it looks as though the Social-Demo- 
crats and the Christian Democrats are about equal 
in numbers, with the Communists a long way 
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roundly asked the electorate to register a vote 
which will enable France to be governed “ by 
Bidault without Thorez.” With a hand thus 
held out to them from both flanks, the Socialists 
have taken refuge in a formula stipulating that they 
will enter a coalition only if the other partners 
in the Government “subscribe to a minimum 
programme of specific aims corresponding to the 
aspirations of the working class.” ‘This non- 
committal formula would seem to leave M. 
Blum’s Party free to combine with the Com- 
munists or the M.R.P. Either combination, 
however, would subject the unity of the Socialist 
Party to considerable strain. M. Blum and 
his immediate entourage are temperamentally 
perhaps more in sympathy with M. Bidault than 
M. Thorez ; but coalition with the M.R.P. would 
cost the Socialists what remains to them of pro- 
letarian support. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
view of its members who were Deputies in the 
late Assembly—that the constitution approved 
by the referendum should be given “ a fair trial ” 
—the Central Committee of the M.R.P. has 
announced that its participation in any future 
government will be conditional on agreement to 
revise the constitution so as to give the President 
the powers demanded by General de Gaulle, and 
to modify the method of election to the Second 
Chamber, so as to conform with Gaullist views. 
This would be a condition difficult for the 
Socialists to swallow. 


Persia Swings Right 


The break between the Tudeh Party and the 
Prime Minister, Qawam-es-Sultaneh, has pre- 
cipitated a new internal crisis in Persia. Qawam 
has always been embarrassed by Tudeh support, 
but he could not dispense with it until his 
personally sponsored Persian Democrat Party 
was strong enough to provide a substitute in the 
still-postponed elections. In recent months, he 
has been staffing the electoral committees with 
his own supporters—a step which is the immediate 
cause of the withdrawal of the three Tudeh 
Ministers. He has also refused to reinstate the 
Tudeh governors of Isphahan, Teheran and 
Kermanshah, and concluded a settlement of the 
southern revolt which is very favourable to the 
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that its entry into 
implies no truce in the communal struggle. It 
has used its influence among the tribesmen of 
the North-West Frontier to stage a series of 
violent demonstrations against Pandit Nehru 
during an official tour. Booed by angry crowds 
at Peshawar, he had to face stones and even bullets 


hooligans, upon the Hindu minority. Rumour 
spoke of the slaughter of thousands, of the 
burning of villages, the abduction of women and 
the forcible conversion of tens of thousands to 
Islam. That all this happened over a wide area, 
is undeniable, though the killed may number 


to restore order. But as yet there is no news of 
any steps being taken to identify and deal with 
the group which organised these outrages in the 
eastern districts, as formerly in Calcutta. Nor 
is there news of any action by Mr. Jinnah to 
restrain his followers. In this atmosphere of 
reckless communal strife, the chances that the 
Central Government with its new group of 
Muslim Ministers can function seem slender. 


The Trade Talks 


The Preparatory Committee for the World 
Trade Conference has retired behind closed doors, 
and the public will not find out much about it 
until it produces the reports on which its various 
sub-committees are at work. Certain things, 
however, are already fairly well-known about the 
attitudes of the participants. First, even with 
the Russians absent, the Americans do not expect 
their extraordinary “ Proposals” to go through 
in anything like their original form. Secondly. 
the Empire talks of a few weeks ago showed the 
Canadians much nearer to the American point 
of view than the other Dominions, but only in the 
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of hoping more, and of having more to 
from a real liberalisation of the commercial 


of the United States. It has been made 
that there will be no simple abolition of 
preferences or the right to make 
trade bargains except in conjunction with 
drastic revisions of the American tariff, 
ving a door much wider open to imports of 
manufactures as well as of materials into the 
United States. It is also clear that most of the 
delegations want to know whether the sweeping 
American declarations in favour of “‘ full employ- 
ment ” have any practical meaning in terms of 
American home economic policy. 


The Free Saturday 


The results of Messrs. Philips’s inquiries into 
the experience of firms which have adopted the 
five-day working week are of considerable interest, 
even though the investigation was on too small a 
scale to be taken as conclusive. Out of 56 answers 
only one suggests that the abolition of Saturday 
work had any adverse effect on output or on any 
other factor affecting industrial 
Fe 8 apelin eae Papcompin 9 2 arama 
there had been such an effect. As against 
this, 17 firms said that the change had increased 
production, 25 that it had reduced absenteeism, 
and 19 that it had improved labour recruitment. 
Twenty more firms said that there had been no 
effect on production, meaning presumably that 
production had been maintained in face of the 
change. About a third of the firms offered no 
opinion on this question. Now that the cotton 
industry is leading the way, under its new agree- 
ment, in going over en bloc to the five-day week, 
there will be an opportunity of testing the effect 
over a wider field. The results may well be 
rather less favourable; for there is no doubt 
that the workers (especially the women) mostly 
like the change, and output is more likely to be 
affected favourably where the free Saturday is re- 
garded as a special privilege than where it is applied 
over an entire industry.. Nevertheless, the virtual 
unanimity of the firms which have adopted the 
system—nct in one industry, but in a number 
working under widely different conditions—that 
there has been no adverse effect on output is 
strong evidence in favour of a change for which, on 
social grounds, there is an unimpeachable case. 


The Kluang Trial 


In his further statement on October 15, dealing 
with the irregularities in the conduct of the 
Kluang Trial, Mr. Bellenger made it abundantly 
clear that the Government had no alternative, 
cn legal grounds, to quashing the sentences. 
Indeed, in summarising the effect of the irregular- 
ities, he went so far as to say : 

The evidence was neither elicited nor applied in 

such a way as to establish either the guilt of those 

who were really guilty or the innocence of all those 
who were really innocent. 
This statement adds point to the general criticism 
of court martial procedure which appeared in 
this and other journals last week. 


pe 


Apology to Judge Advocate-General 


In our article on the subject of courts martial last 
week, we referred to the public impression that, 
under pressure in the House and from outside, the 
Government had found an easy way out in the 
discovery of “irregularities.” . We now acknow- 
ledge that our comment that, if the Government is 
frightened, the Judge Advocate-General may find 
in the record of the trial such gross “irregu- 
larities ”’ as to invalidate the whole proceedings was 
an unjustifiable suggestion that, in advising the 
Secretary of State for War, the Judge Advocate- 
General was influenced by motives of political 
expediency and not by judicial considerations. 
We intended no reflection on the Judge Advocate- 
General’s professional integrity and we gladly take 
this oppertunity of withdrawing unreservedly and 
apologising to Sir Henry MacGeagh for an un- 
warranted personal implication. 


PARLIAMENT : Three Big Debates 
Tuesday 


"Tue Conservatives had selected coal and housing 
for their first major attacks on the Government 
after the summer recess. Objectively, they were 
right. The coal situation is almost desperate, and 
there is an ominous slowing-up in the erection of 
permanent houses. An Opposition free to concentrate 
on the Government’s real weaknesses could have 
built up a formidable indictment and won some 
public support. But this Opposition is not free. 
The success of the “lunatic fringe” at Blackpool, 
represented in the House by such characters as the 
excitable Mr. Osborne, Sir William Darling, who 
wears his fancy dress as though it was everyday 
attire, and poor old Waldron Smithers, has shackled 
the Tories even more closely to the wheel of free 
enterprise. It whirls them round in bleating and 
aimless agitation. Hence these big debates have 
taken place in an atmosphere of undergraduate levity. 

No one really believes that without nationalisation 
there would have been plenty of coal this winter. 
Yet this is the position which the Opposition is 
constrained to argue. Captain Crookshank opened 
the debate quite competently, but his main argument 
was that Mr. Shinwell, as reported in the Tory press, 
had contradicted himself. This gave the Minister a 
chance which he took with plenty of vigour. After 
a bit of rather dreary sparring—Mr. Shinwell always 
gives himself time to get the feel of the House—he 
made his best speech of the Session, clear, well- 
documented and candid. After this, despite a sound 
maiden effort by Douglas Jay, who was immediately 
followed by Major Lloyd-George, there was nothing 
to debate. The Tories knew it, and only a handful 
were present to hear their last speaker struggle vainly 
to kindle a spark of fire in his stomach. Hugh Gait- 
skell, eager to show his mettle as a debater, could find 
nothing to be pugnacious about. 

The housing debate was even worse. The Minister 
of Health has not solved the labour problem—and 
he knows it. But Major Manningham-Buller, in his 
opening speech, airily dismissed this subject in one 
sentence, and returned to the fallacious distinctions 
between public and private enterprise. He portent- 
ously advised the Minister to “‘ use private enterprise 
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more,” and caused some amusement by paying a 
tribute to the City of Birmingham, unaware that it 
now has a Labour majority. If there is one thing 
Nye Bevan hates more than folly, it is smugness. 
Indignant that he had not been matched against a 
worthy opponent—as usual Mr. Churchill was absent— 
he effortlessly knocked the poor Major round the ring 
for forty minutes, treating him with all the disdain of 
a professional for a conceited amateur sparring 
partner. When the Major had been “carted,” the 
Labour back benches listened attentively to a serious 
speech by Megan Lloyd-George, and to a defence of 
his record at the Ministry of Works by George Hicks. 
As usual, the constructive criticism came from the 
Government side, this time from Dr. Corlett, Dr. 
Comyns and Lt. Col. Lipton. Then the indefatigable 
Ciookshank bobbed up again to wind up for the 
Tories. Noone knows what they would do without 
him. He can debate on anything for any length of 
time, and on the thinnest of briefs. Finally, Charlie 
Key made an excellent factual summary of what has 
been achieved. He and Nye Bevan are a strangely 
assorted pair, but if there were a Parliamentary 
championship, the Ministry of Health would certainly 
win the doubles. 

Foreign: affairs revived the spirit of the Tories. 
The dejected mood on Monday evening was replaced 
on Tuesday by an alert self-confidence. To-day, 
they seemed to be whispering ‘‘ We shall be able to 
watch the discomfiture of those damned Socialists 
opposite.” They were not disappointed. Apart from 
his proposals for Germany, Mr. Bevin’s rosy brief 
was received in silence or, as in the case of Greece, 
with muttered dismay by his own supporters. Only 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Crawley and Mr. Chamberlain, 
returned from a trip round Spain at the regime’s 
expense, seemed wholly satisfied. The Tory attitude, 
best expressed ty Mr. Boothby, was that it was a 
good thing that Germany was rot to be revived to 
check Russian expansion. Platts-Mills launched a 
frontal attack but got lost in Rumania; and it was 
left to Lyall-Wilkes, concentrating on Greece, to 
make the first serious and critical comment on the 
Govetnment’s foreign policy. Already it is evident 
that, without far more vigorcus and positive leadership 
from the Front Bench, there will be serious trouble 
for the Government in the next Session. PHINEAS 
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INDUSTRY AND THE CONSUMER 


Tue most recent official statement on the 
distribution of man-power in Great Britain has 
assured us that by August, 1946, there were 
more people working on manufactures for the 
home market than there were in July, 1939. The 
building and civil engineering industries, on the 
other hand, were about 8 per cent short of their 
1939 labour force; and the distributive trades 
and miscellaneous services were both more than 
20 percent short. The total working population 
was larger than that of 1939 by 356,000; but 
there were 142,000 fewer men, and 494,000 
more women. The armed forces and auxiliary 
services still accounted for 1,756,000, as against 
480,000 in 1939, and there were 1,375,000, as 
against 990,000, producing for export. The 
unemployed had fallen from 1,270,000 to 359,000 ; 
but there were also 540,0co demobilised persons 
who had not yet taken up employment. 

This is the general statistical picture against 
which we have to measure the prospect of a 
recovery of the supply of consumers’ goods. 
It is a plain and indisputable fact that, for as 
far ahead as it is possible to see, Great Britain 
is going to be short of man-power in relation 
to the needs of the people. It is not going to 
be easy to find enough workers to keep our basic 
industries and services going, to maintain factory 
production at a high enough level to meet the 
demands of both the export and the home market, 
and to spare as many men as the military authori- 
ties will demand. It cannot be easy to meet 


all these needs, even if we manage to get the 
available man-power distributed to the best 
possible advantage; and if we allow any of it 


to run to waste, or to be wrongly assigned, the 
result is bound to be vital shortage somewhere. 
That is an inescapable fact. 

It is also a new fact, which calls for a thorough 
revision of our thinking about the whole labour 
problem. Never in living memory have we been 
faced with conditions of total labour shortage 
—not merely scarcity of some particular kind 
of skilled labour during a boom, but shortage of 
every sort of able-bodied persons available for 
work. Over and above this, the workers there 
are will be on the average a lot older than industry 
has been used to; and there will be an acute 
scarcity of young men. Young women will be 
les$ scarce, not only because they will not be 
called up for military service, but also because 
it looks as if more of them will remain in em- 
ployment, at least for a time, after marriage— 
indeed, unless they do, there simply cannot be 
enough labour to go round. - Now, older people 
in general find it difficult to learn new trades ; 
and accordingly a large part of the labour force, 
especially the male labour force, will be less 
adaptable than in the past, with fewer boys 
available for training, and fewer able to go 
straight on after training to skilled work. 

Industry will have to adapt its methods to 
these changed conditions ; and industrial training 
both for adolescents and for grown-ups who need 
to change their jobs will become much more 
the State’s affair. There will have to be a big 
permanent expansion of both Technical Schools 
and Colleges and Training Centres for adults ; 
and we shall need to keep a very sharp look-out 
in order to ensure that nobody at all is allowed 
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need a largely increased labour force if exports 
are to be expanded to anything like 75 per cent 
above the pre-war level. Only after these comes 
manufacture for the home market; and behind 
it distribution and domestic service bring up 
the rear. 

In the short run the problem of shortages is 
clearly insoluble, even apart from import diffi- 
culties ; for with existing plant, which is in a 


demands and 
accumulated since 1939. As new plant becomes 
available, output per head ought to imcrease 
considerably, above all in the trades making 
t ass-procuced consumers’ goods. But for the time 
eing the finishing trades and the trades which 
make machinery are competitors for the same 
types of labour ; and there is the further problem 
that it is not easy to re-equip a factory on up-to- 
date lines without closing it down for some time. 
Indeed, it is often simpler to build a brand new 
factory; but if that is attempted just now, the 
labour and materials cannot be got without 
detriment to the building of essential houses. 

In face of all these obstacles, the shortage of 
consumers” goods cannot be at all speedily 
overcome; and whether it can be overcome at 
all depends on our success in building up exports, 
so as to pay for necessary material supplies. No 
doubt, conditions of supply will get gradually 
easier for many classes of goods—especially for 
those which make no great call on either scarce 
materials or highly skilled labour. But, of some 
things if not of others, shortages are bound to 
persist for a considerable time, because there 
simply are not, until large-scale reorganisation of 
many industries has been carried through, 
enough labour, enough plant, or enough material 
to go round. 

Coal and building are, of course, the out- 
standing examples of scarcities which cannot be 
quickly overcome. Reorganising the coal industry 
is a long-term problem, soluble only when 
mechanisation and the driving of better under- 
ground roads have reduced the amount of 
labour needed. Building shortage, even with 
the greatest possible drive to increase the number 
of skilled workers and to improve output, is 
bound to last for a good many years, because of 
the vast arrears that have piled up during 
the war. 

Neither coal production nor housing is a 
matter out of which anyone, no matter how well 
he may try, is likely to get any credit in the near 
future. The target, in both matters, is to make 
the best of an immediately bad job, and at the 
same time to make all possible speed with major 
measures of long-term reorganisation. The coal 
problem is certainly soluble in the long run, and 
as far as one can judge the correct steps are being 
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not merely scarce, intolerably 
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tion seem to be making no contribution at all 
to bringing costs down. Yet it simply must be 
production in well-equipped factories, greatly to 
reduce both the cost of producing many com~- 
ponents and the cost of putiing them a 
This housing business must not only 
as an immediate matter of rushing buildings up 
as fast as possible, but also as a long-term problem 
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possible to existing division 
responsibility for it between the Ministry of 
sunapest OF sen daaes sully sealapaaascaee 
These coght to tea of Building and 
Housing, responsible for the entire job; and no 
Civil Service opposition ought to be allowed to 
stand in the way. 

As for the industries which are the affair of the 
Ministry er eee 
is the source of the greatest disquiet, not only 
because of the retreat—we hope only temporary— 
over nationalisation, but also because of the very 
low production target which the industry appears 
to be setting for itself for next year: If this is 
due to coal shortage, there may be no remedy ; 
but no other cause cam excuse a plan which 
exports, a total output a long way short of 
evident needs. Steel is a key industry because it 


powers 
practices ; 
to use them it is positively dangerous to encourage 
the growth of any sort of “industrial self- 
government.” The Labour Party is pledged to 
tackle this question of monopoly ; and it should 
be tackled by the creation of an instrument that 
can be used to deal with it over the entire field 
of industry and trade. If labour is short, and 


has to stop if the comsumers are 
to get their needs as nearly satisfied as the real 
shortage of productive resources allows. Nor 
is it a question that can safely be left over for a 
year or two; for it is essential to prevent the 
establishment, under cover of cries about “ self- 
government” and “partnership” in industry, 
of a powerfully entrenched restrictive regime. 


available man-power and to reduce the demands 
of the armed forces to the lowest possible point ; 
secondly, to develop much better facilities for 
training and transfer; thirdly, to tackle the 
reorganisation of the building and building 
materials industries in a thorough-going way; and 
fourthly, to set up effective agencies for dealing 
with monopoly and restriction as a necessary 
pre-condition of the successful working of plans 
of reorganisation to be carried through in the 
industries which are to be left in private hands. 
There is a further problem, of finding effective 
incentives to labour to replace the dying incentives 
of fear and hunger; but that is a matter which 
can better be dealt with in a later article. 


BERLIN VOTES 
3 Berlin, Tuesday _ 
"Tue election results surprised even the Social 
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first words to me emphasised the defeat 
of the bourgeois parties. Then he affirmed 
Social-Democrats. Schuhmacher, receiving me 


where, his Party having been ousted, he has 
neither hold nor responsibility. But since the 
Christian Democrats were an important part of 
the anti-Fascist Bloc within the Russian Zonc, 
they had to take a more responsible line. 
Schuhmacher told me that on the strength of 
his election victory he intends to apply for per- 
mission for Social Democrats to compete with 
the Unity Party within the Russian Zone. 
reliably informed that there is little likelihood of 
such a demand being considered by the Soviet 
authorities in the near future, though there is a 


that in all my 
talks with the four Party leaders I heard much of 
that old German political term Kuh-handel— 
meaning shrewd horse-dealing in filling coalition 
key posts. During the next weeks such sober 
bargaining will cool off the hot air of clection- 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Nye Bevan was in brilliant form last Monday 
when he turned the tables on his Tory critics 
oan , ie = 


showed that the delay in building Govern- - 
was not 


retort, but of course it is no answer to a problem 
which, if it isn’t solved, may bring the housing 
programme 


instance is the situation in Coventry. Here 
in miniature you have the whole problem 
of full employment without a wages policy, and 
the consequent maldistribution of labour. Official 

show that there are 13,500 building 
workers and labourers in the city, over twice the 
number in the pre-war period when some 500 
houses were being built every year. But of 
these 13,500 workers precisely 445 were employed 
on the Corporation’s permanent housing pro- 
gramme at the end of August; and by the end 
of September the figure had sunk to 383—less 
than one man per house under construction, and 
about one-sixth of the labour required to fulfil 
the contracts already completed. 

aa * * 

What are the building workers doing? About 
8,000 of them have left the industry and taken 
higher-paid jobs in the factories. Quite often 
ex-Servicemen, having completed their training 
as building Workers, immediately obtain jobs in 
engineering. There is an acute shortage of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour and industrialists 
who are not concerned to keep prices down in a 
sellers’ market, are willing to pay very high piece 
rates. No builder’s labourer who can earn £7 a 
week on piecework in a factory is going voluntarily 
to return to the building trade, unless he can 
earn as much there. If he does go back to his 
trade, under present conditions, he will probably 
prefer to work on “‘ maintenance” inside the 
factory, where he can get pleasant indoor work in 
the winter months and will not be bothered by 
Government regulations forbidding a wage packet 
above the district rate. As a result, the factories 
are building up inflated maintenance staffs, and 
undertaking all sorts of repairs, while outside the 
overcrowding grows worse and worse. 

* * *x 

But there’s worse to come. Just under 3,000 
workers are actually building or repairing houses ; 
2,559 On private enterprise jobs and 383 on 
municipal permanent houses. (The number 
employed on pre-fabs, of which nearly 900 have 
been erécted, is only a few score.) This pro- 
portion is the crux of the problem which George 
Tomlinson has got to tackle. He won’t change 
it simply by laying down, as he has, that four 
corporation houses must be built for every one 
put up by private enterprise. It is obvious 
that municipal housing is being handicapped by 
the notorious regulation 56 AB, which forbids 
piecework rates in the building industry. The 
contractor working on his own or for private 
enterprise can evade this regulation by all sorts 
of extra payments “‘ under the counter.” But 
when he is building for the Corporation, this 
can’t be done, as all accounts are strictly audited. 
The result is that, if an industrialist wants a 
building job done, it is completed rapidly and 
efficiently. There is money to be made, both by 
the builder and by the bricklayer. Meanwhile, 
the Council contracts are indefinitely delayed. 
The builder has no incentive to complete work 
quickly, nor the building worker to work hard. 
Both get less out of Council work and are perfectly 
ready to switch over in the middle of a municipal 
job to a nice little bit of profitable private enter- 
prise. I know that the building unions are 
opposed to piecework. But a Labour Minister 
cannot tolerate a situation where a regulation 


forbidding piecework is enforced in regard to 

the Government housing programme, and evaded, 

with the connivance of the unions, on profitable, 

private enterprise jobs. 
* * * 

Every time anyone in the House of Commons 
tries to explain the devastating results of the 
decision to requisition houses in Germany for 
B.A.O.R. families, Mr. Hynd replies that every- 
thing is in order, that suitable alternative accom- 
modation has been found for the evicted Germans, 
and that furniture is not requisitioned. In last 
Thursday’s adjournment. debate on Germany, 
when a number of well-informed speeches were 
made from the Government side, he went so 
far as to say in his reply that the project for 
housing British personnel on a big scale in 
Hamburg had the full support of the German 
trade unions and political parties. None of the 
evidence that reaches me from Hamburg confirms 
this assertion. As to the requisitioning of furniture 
it is certain that attempts to remove it wholesale 
are still made. A few weeks ago, to cite one 
instance, the aged chairman of the Hamburg 
trade unions was away in Bielefeld for the first 
Zonal trade union conference. In his absence 
it was decided to requisition his furniture, though 
his house is surrounded by those of well-known 
Nazis who were left alone. Only a last minute 
intervention stopped the requisitioning. Other 
news from Germany supports the view, endorsed 
by numerous journalists and officers, that the 
encouragement of democratic institutions remains 
intolerably slow. Despite all the talk, only three 
trade unions have yet been sanctioned to operate 
in the British Zone and obstacles are constantly put 
intheir way. The other day, Whitehall had agreed 
that four German delegates should attend the 
International Transport Workers’ conference in 
Antwerp. After long delays, passports and visas 
were obtained. Then, at the last moment, the 
Control Authorities refused to change their 
Marks into Belgian Francs! I could provide 
many other examples of obstruction and I am 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion that John 
Hynd, overwhelmed by the appalling bureaucracy 
of Norfolk House, which is often many weeks 
behind even in paying the salaries of Control 
officials, has no idea whatsoever of what is being 
done in his name in Germany. 

x * * 


H. G. Wells had a religious phase. It produced 
a sympathetic study of the Soul of a Bishop 
and a most brilliant modern version of Job called 
The Undying Fire. But in general Wells was 
no more respectful to God and to religious 
institutions than he was to kings and aristocratic 
forms of government. I was therefore glad that 
no memorial service of the conventional kind was 
arranged after his death. But it is proper that there 
should be public homage raid to H. G. and I am 
glad to see that a meeting, arranged by a committee 
representing the Society of Authors, The Inter- 
national P.E.N., National Book League and British 
Association, will take place at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 21, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. on 
Wednesday Oct. 30th at 3.0 p.m. The speakers 
are G. D. H. Cole, Sir Richard Gregory, David 
Low, Desmond MacCarthy and J. B. Priestley. 
Lord Beveridge will preside and tickets (which 
are free) can be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary, Wells Tribute Meeting, The British 
Association, Burlington House, London, W.1. 

x * * 


The first issue of Contact was rightly described 
in this journal as a “ publisher’s frolic.” The 
excellent matter was obscured and indeed rendered 
almost unintelligible by the jumble of types, 
changes in colour and quality of paper and other 
eccentricities of printing. The new volume, 
Britain, Between West and East, is comparatively 
conventional, though I still find too little distinc- 
tion between advertisements and text, and I am 
still annoyed by what is surely the very ugly 
notion of printing photographs on the top of 
drawings. However, the articles are now legible 
and many of them are first class. 
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American journalists are not a respectful tribe, 
but the stories which the columnists tell of Presi- 
dent Truman bzeak new ground in newspaper 
irreverence. The latest I’ve seen is that Mr. 
Truman was late for his press conference because 
his joints were so stiff when he woke that he had 
a lot of trouble getting his foot into his inouth. 
CRITIC 


THE OLD BUFFER 


Soms empires of antiquity collapsed without declining, 
While some declined at ease to break the fall, 
But Britain’s ocean empire, where the sun is ever 
shining, 
Has no idea of passing out at all. 
Unshrinkable, unsinkable, 
Its exit is unthinkable 
For Britain rules by her Imperial Right— 
An empire she must ever be, 
For she will never, never be 
A puppet or a pawn or satellite. 


Britannia of her own decay will never be spectator 
While broadly based as mistress of the sea, 
She will not fall from monitress to merely mediator 
In a landscape of imperial debris. 
Played out, laid out, 
Listed for a fade out, 
She will not from Dominion tamely pass, 
Her empire tradition 
Rebuts the vile suspicion 
She’s a Power of the secondary class. 


Britannia, overburdened with world responsibility, 
Successor to the grandeur that was Rome, 
Will not consent to function with a satellite’s servility, 
Encircled in her littie island home. 
Shattered, battered, 
With empire outposts scattered, 
The centre of a non-existent whole, 
An ex-imperial nation, 
She would suffer degradation 
By taking on an underbelly’s role. 


Britannia’s glorious epitaph if ever it is written 
Will never show her in the second place, 
She will not be recorded as the buffer that was Britain, 
A greater Power’s forward battle base. 
Strangled, mangled, 
Or generously star-spangled, 
Her servile plight could not be overdrawn, 
So whatever she may suffer 
She will never be a buffer, 
A satellite, a puppet or a pawn. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A ¢/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Mrs. A. W. Portal. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 1o Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


My father, Charles Abbey, worked on the Albert 
Memorial as a sculptor, and said he carved my face 
among the angels on it. I was a baby at the time. 

I have always wondered why people run down the 
beautiful Albert Memorial.—Letter in the Daily 
Graphic. 


Declaring it open, Mr. Churchill said: “I 
earnestly hope that out of this war will come not 
only a just and wise settlement among the people 
of Europe and the world, but also that England 
will stand erect among nations and march ever 
forward along our gallant and glorious past.—Report 
in Sunday Times. 


Hooking his belt to three goods wagons, weighing 
19 tons, a 26-year-old crane driver at Portland 
naval dockyard yesterday took the belt in his teeth— 
and pulled the wagons 50 feet. . . “ Weight- 
pulling is a thing I live for,” said Alex afterwards, 
“It is a sort of religion with me.” —Reynolds News. 


Bridal Gown and Veil, stock size, no coupons 
also pr. gent’s spiked running shoes.—Advt, 
in Bridgwater Mercury. 
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was of a poor standard.” To right these evils it 
recommends far-reaching i ive reforms 


policy in one Department at the centre and 
vitalise local administration, but also imtroduce 


with their own parents or relatives,” becoming 
“entries in a card index.” 

While recommending that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for these children should be with one 
Central Department which would define require- 


State towards them ought to be discharged by a 
single Department. “ ‘To consign these children 
for all purposes to the care of a single Ministry 
would be to emphasise what we wish to minimise 
—the extent to which they are marked off from 
other children.” They should, therefore, be 
subject to the health supervision of the Ministry 
of Health and come within the purview of the 
Ministry of Education in the same way as children 
living with their parents. If, however, they are 
physically or mentally handicapped, they should 
bé treated as other children, similarly handicapped, 
are treated by the Ministry of Education. 


The children into whose wellbeing the Curtis 
behalf 


Committee has enquired, and on whose 
public indignation has been aroused, may or 
may not belong to one of the categories which the 
Minister of Education has, in the Handicapped 
Pupils and School Health Service Regulations, 
1945, specified as requiring special educational 
treatment. Nevertheless, it will inevitably happen 
that a large proportion of them—and particularly 
those in younger age groups—will fall into the 
category of educationally sub-normal children 
“‘who, by reason of limited ability or other 
conditions resulting in educational retardation, 
require some specialised form of education wholly 
or partly in substitution for the education normally 
given in ordinary schools.” As it is estimated 
that 10 per cent. of the total school population is 
educationally sub-normal, it would be nothing 
short of disastrous if consideration of the problem 
of handicapped children were, at the present time, 
to be limited to those who from loss of parents or 
other causes are deprived of a normal home life. 
Children classified as educationally sub-normal 
may be divided into two groups. First, there are 
those whose retardation is due to limited ability ; 
and past experience would suggest that, in 
attempting to solve the special problem of the 
education of these children, their “ intelligence ” 
cannot be substantially improved by any methods 
which are at present known to us. Secondly, 
there are those (and these constitute a much larger 
group) whose retardation is due to “ other 
causes”; and among these, as the Ministry of 
Education admitted recently in its pamphlet on 
““ Special Educational Treatment,” are faults of 
the educational system itself. They include 
unsatisfactory school conditions such as large 
classes, and bad buildings which make it difficult 
to give teaching suitable for each individual child. 
Lack of such teaching is, in the view of the 


segregated from their fellows, nor cut off from the 
co-operative life of the schools. The advantages of 
members of their own age groups for a 
considerable part of their time are as obvious as 
they are urgent. 


PEOPLE: Heath 


“ Cheerio. I don’t know what licensing hours 
they have where I’m off to, but I'll be there at 
opening time. I hope the beer is better than it is 
here. ... Please break your morning egg very 
gently for the next couple of months, because it 
may be me.”—Last letter of the late N. G. C. Heath. 


Sixteen young girls from a nearby paint factory 
cluster and chatter, anxious for the show to come 
off before 8.30, because they have been warned 
by the forewoman that she’li then come and fetch 
them herself—as she soon does : 

“TI wonder what the cheekie Charlie had for 
breakfast.” 

“*He’s grumbled that they’ve kept him short 
of tobacco.” 

“ He didn’t want to see his own mother.” 

But most of the dense crowd outside Pentonville 
this sunny morning focus on an invisible “ her.” 

** T’ve heard all about her, but now I want to 
see what she’s like herself.” 

** Last time she came along in a closed van. She 
didn’t ’alf put a fast one over the police.” 

“< They’ve blocked up the entrance to the prison 
in case she goes inside,” 


i 


enlisted as a private, and within five months was 
commissioned, soom a captain in the Middle 
East. Court-martialled again for dud cheques, 
he was dismissed the Army, but almost at once got 
a commission in the South African Air Force, 
becoming a pilot-instructor in record time. He 
was let off another court-martial for his “ good 
record”; by now he had married a rich, upper- 
class girl. He was attached to the R.A.P. and 


His trial centred not on the crimes of double 
murder, which could hardly be denied, but on 
his mental state. Dr. W. H. Hubert, a distin- 
guished psychiatrist and criminologist, considered 
Heath insane. Dr. H. T. Young, prison doctor 
of Wormwood Scrubs, and not a psychiatrist, 


thought him “a psychopathic personality,” but 


obvious before the age of 18.” 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Morris pointed 
out that according to law as determined by the 
MecNaghten Rules of 1843, the jury must decide 
if Heath was insane or “ if he knew what he was 
doing, did he know it was wrong. . . . It is for 
you to say what you think of the opinion of Dr. 
Hubert or whether you prefer the views of Dr. 
Grierson and Dr. Young.” The jury found Heath 
guilty and sane. 


Is amy jury cornpetent to decide such questions 
of complex scientific fact? And is not the whole 
definition out of date? Im 103 years a new 
science of the mind has developed, revealing much 
that is new, and placing many questions above 
argument. Psychopathic conditions are well 
defined, and it would seem from Heath’s record 
that he was a typical case. Like John Amery, who 
was manifestly psychopathic when I was at 
school with him, or Ronald True. 

In 1922, True killed a woman under similar 
circumstances. He was tried before Mr. Justice 
McCardie, who attempted to broaden the law. On 
appeal, Lord Hewart sternly quashed McCardie’s 


views, but a subsequent commission under Lord 


* + 
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Atkin (1¢24) recommended allowing for “an 
Sue which the prisoner was by mental disease 
of any power to resist. 

1924 psychiatry has vastly enlarged its 
iouieae: but nothing like the Atkin — 
mendation (certainly applicable to Heath) has 
been implemented in law. a 

At present, there is no statutory machinery 
for the examination of a man’s mental state, 
though under the Criminal Lunatics Act 1884, 
the Home Secretary can appoint an examining 
board. He is not bound to abide by their decision. 
And as, in the matter of reprieve, he exercises the 
King’s Prerogative, his decision cannot be 
questioned in the House of Commons. 

er oe wef eee eenetere ant 
not enough. There should now be : 

(i) A competent enquiry into the law relating 
to criminal insanity ; 

(ii) an immediate panel of recognised psy- 
chiatrists to examine doubtful cases and 
report fully and impartially to the Court 
before trial ; 

(iii) full opportunity for accused to engage and 
be examined by his own appointees. 

The whole machinery of redress, both in such 
cases, and in military law and actions against the 
Crown, is archaic—and far too expensive for most 
people. Where the just treatment of one indi- 
vidual, however “‘ worthless,” is involved there 
should be no question of tradition, privilege, 
prerogative, prejudice or cost. That is what the 
British sort of civilisation is all about, I think. 

Tom HARRISSON 


THE KALGAN EXPERIMENT 


Katean, capital of the Communist Border 
Region, has been captured by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces. The fall of this remote little city, about 
250 miles north of Peiping and important as the 
gateway to Mongolia, means that an interesting 
experiment is temporarily at an end. Kalgan 
was the first industrialised centre in China to 
come into Communist hands. Before they 
occupied Kalgan, at the time of the Japanese 
surrender, their territory was entirely agrarian. 
More recently they have taken other industrial 
areas in Manchuria, but conditions there are very 
different. 

I went to Kalgan a few months ago by train 
from Peiping. After four hours, so tightly packed 
that we could scarcely breathe, we reached Ching- 
Lung-Chiao, the last station before the 20-mile 
break in the line between Kuomintang and 
Communist territory. Hui Lai station, at the 
other end of the break in the railway line, was 
the usual siding. But instead of a free fight, 
as in Peiping, to get aboard the train, the pas- 
sengers formed up into an orderly queue. It was 
the first queue I had ever seen in China. To have 
persuaded the Chinese—the most individualistic 
people in the world—that a queue was better 
than the usual mad rush, in which people often 
get hurt, was a remarkable tribute to the Com- 
munists. 

Surprisingly, while I was waiting for the train, 
someone came up and spoke to me in English. 
He was a middle-aged man who had been a waiter 
at the Wagon-Lits Hotel in Peiping, but now 
worked on the Communist railway. We travelled 
together ; and, with him to help interpret, the 
five-hour journey to Kalgan passed quickly. 
Everyone in the crowded luggage van—the place 
of honour on a train otherwise composed of open 
trucks—had something they wanted to tell me. 
They were whole-hearted supporters of the Com- 
munist regime. They all agreed—they were a 
mixed lot. of small shopkeepers, farmers and 
factory workers—that they were better off under 
the Communists and more fairly treated than ever 
before. But of course nothing is perfect, and 
they were equally outspoken in their criticism. 
One young man, for instance, felt very bitterly 
about the way women were being encouraged to 
take an active part in public life. 

Most of the criticisms were due to old-fashioned 


prejudices of this sort. I mention them because 
they showed what is one of the most striking 
features of Communist China—the absolute 
freedom of speech and lack of fear with which 
everyone speaks their mind. The train was half 
way to Kalgan when something struck me as 
curious : no one had mentioned the cost of living. 
That would have been impossible in Kuomintang 
China, where wages never catch up with the ever- 
pect pe ges and the problem how to feed 

to-morrow is the chief concern. When 
there was a pause in the conversation, I asked if 
the average worker could afford as much millet 
as he needed. (Millet takes the place of rice as 
the staple food in North China, and in Peiping 
the price was fantastic.) The ex-waiter and the 
rest of the carriage conferred together. He 
obviously did not quite understand what I meant. 
** But we don’t buy millet ! We’re paid in millet. 
Everyone is.” And that, as I was soon to find 
out, was one of the most successful experiments 
of the Communists. It did not mean a return to 
a barter system. They had their own Border 
Currency, but everyone’s pay was reckoned, not 
in this money, but at the current price of millet. 
A professor at the Communist University in 
Kalgan was paid about 600 Ib. of millet a month. 
He did not take it all away in sacks. He took 
the amount of grain he needed for himself and 
his family during the month and the rest in money. 
But as the price of other foodstuffs is always in 
relation to the staple food, he always had enough 
for his needs. This system was undoubtedly the 
reason why the people looked better fed than in 
the Kuomintang territory. It explained why 
inflation was not so bad, and why you got nearly 
three Kuomintang dollars for one Communist 
dollar. 

Kalgan provided an unusually good opportunity 
for experiments such as this. Nine years ago it 
was just a sleepy country town, a dusty bowl in 
the centre of an arc of barren yellow hills. The 
Japanese transformed it. Kalgan was remote 
from any possible attack and they built it up as a 
small scale industrial stronghold. Also because 
of its strategic position they made it the administra- 
tive centre, although not the capital, of the 
Puppet Mongolian Republic. They put up 
modern factories, they built a big modern hospital 
for the 30,000 Japanese civilians they imported, 
and started fine schools—later turned by the 
Communists into a university—for Japanese 
children. They cleared away part of the old 
city, and in its place laid out wide streets and 
modern buildings. 

The Communists inherited this legacy intact. 
When the surrender was announced, most of the 
Japanese, both soldiers and civilians, made for 
Peiping. The Kalgan Japanese certainly did 
not like the local Communists who had never 
ceased resistance from their mountain hideouts: 
With the Japanese fled most of the worst col- 
laborators, but the majority of the propertied 
class remained. The landlords and small factory 
owners seemed to have settled down quite well 
under the local brand of Communism, which 
encouraged private enterprise and did not ex- 
propriate land, but only reduced rents to a 
reasonable amount. 

When I was there, about half the big Japanese- 
built factories were working as Government 
concerns ; preparations to open the others were 
being made, but they were held up by lack of 
raw materials. In these Government factories 
good wages were paid, and a profit-sharing 
system introduced. Many welfare measures had 
been brought in, such as free medical attention, 
sick pay, pensions for injured workers, schools for 
workers’ children and a weekly day of rest—not 
general in China. The chief difficulty in Govern- 
ment concerns of this type, they admitted, was 
lack of men with managerial experience and 
technical knowledge. However, enthusiasm made 
up for a good deal. Output generally was quite 
reasonable and there were certain real triumphs, 
such as the coal mine whose output under the 
Japanese was only 70 tons a day, but by April 
this year had risen to 400 tons. 
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Side by side with these Government factories 
were many private enterprises, which the Com- 
munists encouraged by loans, but over which they 
had no control. These usually paid lower wages 
and conditions were worse. It was strange to 
find the head of the Border Region Trades Unions 
in favour of this lack of control. Over 75 per cent. 
of the industrial workers were members of the 
various Unions of which he was the enthusiastic 
leader, but he was all for persuading employers 
to improve conditions rather than compelling 
improvement by strikes. “ Free development of 
private industry will help quick industrialisation,” 
he insisted. 

It sounds too idealistic even for anywhere as 
far out of the world as Kalgan, but this theory 
of persuasion rather than compulsion was what 
made the Kalgan experiment so interesting. The 
Communists were busy with various schemes for 
agricultural improvement. Farmers were not 
compelled to grow the most suitable crops, they 
were merely encouraged by being offered high 
prices. They were not made to join in co- 
operative irrigation schemes, or the labour 
exchange plan by which a farmer with no draught 
animals could borrow them, repaying the owner 
with some other form of labour ; but, once they 
knew what it was all about, they mostly welcomed 
the innovation. 

For the moment, the experiment is over. 
Chiang’s American-equipped troops have put an 
end to speculation whether Utopia was possible 
in Kalgan. SYBIL VINCENT 


EMPLOYMENT OR PATRONAGE 


Ar the Suffolk Galleries there is an exhibition of 
pictures commissioned by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries for use in their advertising. In an introduction 
to the catalogue Sir Charles Tennyson, as Chairman 
of the Central Institute of Art and Design, welcomes 
the enterprise : 

It indicates that advertisement, so prosecuted, 
can form a most remunerative source of employment 
for the artist; and affords the public a fresh and 
extensive contact with the arts. . . . It is educating 
the public. It is showing both the Press and other 
advertisers that work of dignity, beauty and 
character can be more effective than the blatant and 
flashy. 

Bravo! The example set by I.C.I. will be followed 
not only by other great firms but by State-run indus- 
tries. Good artists are going to earn a living; the 
public will be saved from what is blatant and flashy. 
But, alas, as one goes round the exhibition some nasty 
queries crop up to disturb any such rosy expectations. 

I.C.I. are, of course, not the first firm to use good 
artists for advertising. Shell, and less conspicuously 
the Post Office and the Underground, have preceded 
them ; and, in my opinion, the Shell posters were on 
the whole considerably more interesting than what the 
I.C.I. in their first effort have achieved. For one thing 
most of the pictures at the Suffolk Galleries are 
portraits, and portrait-painting is a branch of art now 
in a specially enfeebled condition; and, to make 
matters more difficult, these portraits had to lend 
themselves readily to reproduction. But the trouble, 
one fears, is much more deeply rooted. 

At the Suffolk Galleries the portraits by Miss Anna 
Zinkeisen and Mr. Eric Kennington impose them- 
selves at once, arresting even the most apathetic eye. 
They are, in fact, the exhibits best suited to their 
purpose. They are also the exhibits that I find most 
distasteful. Nor is this an accident. A less expressive 
work could not make a comparable impact upon 
me: it takes great skill to make things so blatant 
and flashy. Are the I.C.I. then to be blamed for 
commissioning such objects? One supposes not. 
Probably a poll would show them to be the most 
popular works in the show. If I wanted a tune that 
would be whistled in every street, I should apply to 
Mr. Irving Berlin and not to Alban Berg, William 
Walton or Michael Tippett. 

I do not suggest that commercial art and fine art 
are always and necessarily separated by an abyss, 
Bérard’s advertisements for scent are often delicious ; 
the popularity of Van Gogh’s Sunflowers in repro- 
ductions show that they would have made a smash 
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ducal properties. 
like I.C.1. should follow this example, and buy 
pictures by our best living artists for presentation to 
museums ? This would be patronage as opposed to 
employment. The name of the donor would appear 
on the frame, corresponding to the old poet’s dedica- 
tion. Such a policy would, I believe, be good adver- 
tising as well as beneficial to artist and public. 
Finally, someone may urge that these considerations 
are almost out of date, since State ownership is rapidly 
replacing capitalism. The answer is that this process 
does not abolish the uses of advertisement. Though 
the Post Office is a State monopoly, it requires a 
number of posters. And if the State refuses to 
recognise the distinction between and 
patronage, the painter (and the writer) will find their 
situation intolerable. 
ROGER MARVELL 
P.S.—I must recommend all lovers of good pictures 
to go to Tooth’s. The newly discovered Constable, 
though most unexpected in its lay-out, is characteristic 
in its beautiful handling; and most 19th-century 
painters sometimes break away from their habits. The 
Crome, the Corot, the Pissarros, the Monet and the 
small Bonnard are all remarkable. With other good 
things at the Leicester Galleries is a series of designs 
made by Mr. John Piper for Britten’s Rape of Lucretia. 
Those who heard this beautiful opera know how 
brilliantly Mr. Piper’s decor compensated for the 
sillinesses and solecisms of the libretto. His sense 
of the theatre is outstanding, and one hopes that he 
will spare the time for giving us many similar treats. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Much Ado About Nothing,” at the Aldwych 


This play first showed me the difference between 
Shakespeare read at school with notes and Shakespeare 
on the stage. Nothing could be more romantic, it 
seemed, than Ainley or funnier than Balliol Holloway, 
with the cawing voice and the credulous face. Then 
came Edith Evans’s Beatrice, at the Old Vic., 
to sweep every other production into the background. 
This new revival, too, should have been overwhelming. 
Robert Donat has all the qualities for the part of 
Benedick. He has chosen a strong cast, each of them 
separately excellent, A Claudio and Don Pedro (Mr. 
Troughton and Mr. Hewitt) who can offset the bru- 
tality of their roles by a native gentleness; a sweet 
Hero; and was there ever a specialist in Shakespearean 
acting who could carry his learning so lightly as 
Harcourt Williams? Miss Asherson, the Beatrice, 
though she is young enough to need the most circum- 
spect direction, cannot be for an instant dull. John 
Armstrong was called in to design the scenery and 
costumes. Yet the whole play seemed to congeal 
slowly before our eyes ; the actors, like the courtiers 
in the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, passed into a 
state of suspended animation. It was as if, by magic, 
all the magic had gone. 

What had gone wrong? If he is to dominate the 
stage, Benedick must appear, in the fiction of the play, 
naive enough to be dominated by Beatrice. It is 
natural to Benedick, and to Mr, Donat, to be gener- 
ously tender and warmly human. He has chosen, for 
his part, to adopt a forced and quizzical voice, par- 
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due to the tempo of the production, which is too 

but this in turn is due to the plethora of business, and 
the hammering home of points of detail. Beatrice 
spoils her lovely “ taming my wild heart” passage by 
making two separate gestures for the Contempt 
farewell! and maiden adieu!” in the line 
before it. In spite of all the atttractions of the case, 
it was all rather like doing Shakespeare with notes 
over again. STEPHEN PoTTER 


. set the atmosphere for Miss Wedgwood’s Imaginary 


This acute and well-written script was the first of what 
I hope will be a long and delightful series; but I 
entreat the editor of it to insist upon a plainer approach. 
The focus should be exclusively upon the conversa- 
tion. By all means let the characters refer to their 
surroundings (Landor’s occasionally do this), but do 
not distract the listener in any way from what is 
actually said. If these are allowed 
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The essence of intelligent enjoyment being, I take 
it, to extend one’s range of response to remote con- 
nections, I suggest that listeners meditate upon the 
features common to Mr. Sam Hawkins’s account of 
what it is like to be a Sewer Rat, and Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet’s sketch of “Henry James at Work.” 
Both these talks were perfect in their kind—admirably 
delivered and as packed with interest as a sardine tin 
with meat. Suggestions for future broadcasts on the 
Hawkins model: a rat-catcher, a steeple-jack, a 
lavatory attendant, an anzsthetist, a dental surgeon, 
a sweep, a telephone-operator, the keeper of a pin- 
table saloon, a specialist in heraldry, ditto in falconry, 
a philatelist, an exiled royalty (strictly personal), a 
professional exorcist. 

Personal Points. In spite of the non-appearance of 
Arthur Marshall, who was billed to (but did not) let 
out a single squeak, this sophisticated revue had 
enough good things in it to make one hope that it 
has come to stay. I particularly enjoyed the series 
of skits on radio critics, in which I myself was let 
down far more lightly than I had any right to expect— 
from Variety. And being given the best of the tunes, 
I consider that I ran away with the show. In defer- 
ence to Mr. Yates-Mason, I forbear to include my 
customary quotation from Tasso this week, but merely 
suggest that, brevity being the soul of wit, some of the 
items in this revue were a bit top-heavy. Probably 
forty-five minutes is fifteen too long for this kind of 
programme. 

Outstanding musical performances in the past 
three weeks : Philip Levi in Busoni, Frederick Fuller 
in Hugo Wolf. The first is quite evidently a pianist 
in a thousand: behind his faultlessly intellectual 
performance one felt great reserves of power and 
sensibility. Mr. Fuller’s rendering of Wolf was 
musicianly in the extreme. He possesses a voice of 
the most agreeable quality, and his style is the per- 
fection of intimacy. I wish the Third Programme 
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THE MOVIES 
“Le Grand ” at the Academy 
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realistic piece about the Foreign Legion, but one 
detects its quality as in a bad version of Dostoevsky. 
The serious adulation, for example, with which a big 
affair between rich unattractive lovers is elaborated— 
that’s a bore, reeking of stale perfumes. But then the 
man, after misappropriating funds, joins the Foreign 
Legion, and the film—though still dogged by flatness 
—comes into its own. Remarkable indeed is the 
atmosphere of Morocco, of brothels and casernes, of 
hot nights, whining bugles, and shifty acquaintance- 
ships. The picture of sex—in a medium that has 
harboured the most grotesque illusions—startles by 
its unappetising harshness, and the second of the 
hero’s affairs, in which he deludes himself into falling 
in love with a tart who resembles his mistress, is 
developed with a realism seldom achieved on the 
screen. Mile Marie Bell suggests the lymphatic 
charms of this simple soul with looks and gestures 
atrociously right. And in the more likeable part of 
an elderly café madam, Frangoise Rosay (less generally 
known in 1934) achieves by her personality a monu- 
mental figure. Her and M. Feyder’s next film was of 
a very different order: La Kermesse Héroique, as 
roseate and appetising as the other is antiseptic. 
Apart from its age, which shows like the dust settled 
on everlastings in a glass case, Le Grand Feu lacks the 
final conviction of a work of art. The hero (Pierre 
Richard-Willm) is never quite real, and there are 
streaks of sentimentality where they can be ill-afforded. 
However, even at this date, La Grand feu is a film 
that ought not on any account to be missed. 

The sacred wood at Studio One, though not Mr. 
Eliot’s, introduces the Nine Muses in a comedy of 
love and wire-pulling. There are some delirious 
moments at the Ministére des Beaux-Arts in this 
attempt of a poctess to win for herself the Légion 
d@’Honneur; and a cast including Gaby Morlay, 
Dalio, and Elvire Popesco transmits the fun of a 
brilliant stage comedy. The whole piece, half-adapted 
to the screen, mingles amusement and tedium, wit and 
cliché. Perhaps it just gets past by a touch of inventive 
gaiety which a better-made American farce on the 
same lines would lack. No director’s name is given 
in the programme, and the authors, MM. Flers and 
Caillavet, enjoyed a more skilful transcription with 
their Le Roi s’ Amuse, WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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which were advancing towards victory. A few 
weeks later, Zagreb was freed, Pavelitch had fled and 
the archbishop remained. 

Back in Zagreb a year later, I was surprised, in view 
of the many changes which had taken place in Yugo- 
slavia, to find that Mgr. Stepinec was still Primate of 
Croatia. I called on him in his palace and he talked 
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number of quite different causes, and very little of it 
involves working-class money. 

This legend that shortage of consumer goods is the 
most important current determinant of workers’ 
productivity has been put about by unprogressive 

as an excuse for their failure to study 
and understand the problem of workers’ incentives. 
Some of these managements look upon their task as 
that of making their people work harder even if they 
want to, and have never given a moment’s 
to the problem of making their workers 
want to work harder. It is this that is the core of 
the problem, and not sweeping generalisations which 
can isproved by spending an hour any morning 
with a working-class housewife on a shopping expedi- 
tion. 

House of Commons IAN MIKARDO 

{“ Critic” writes: “ Everything is relative: my 
contention is that there is still a real shortage of un- 
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NUREMBERG RALLY 


Sir,—While agreeing with the greater part of 
* Critic’s”” paragraph last week on the Nuremberg 
trials and executions, I feel I must break a lance on 
behalf of my Fleet Street colleagues when he 
criticises the newspapers’ handling of these events. 

* Critic ” asked, ““ why make a sensation of Géring’s 
suicide?” But surely it was a sensational piece of 
news? Only those mentally deaf and dumb can have 
failed to find it interesting, significant and shocking. 
I wonder, had “Critic” been editor of an evening 
paper on the day the report broke, whether he would 
have found it possible to treat it as anything but 
first-class front-page news ? 

Secondly, he refers to “the loathsome reporting of 
the executions.” It would, I am ready to agree, 
have been better to have forbidden any reports of 
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the executions at all. But, in my judgment, those 
who were given the assignment of reporting the 
event did their horrible job with restraint. The 
event was loathsome, and therefore any reporting of 
it, however objective, was bound to fill all sensitive 
people with loathing. The prime fault lay, I submit, 
with those in authority who allowed what should 
have been a private and anonymous execution to be 
turned into the equivalent of a public spectacle—and 
incidentally afforded the criminals an opportunity to 
utter their Nazi testimony from the scaffold. Thus, 
what should have been an ignominious exit became a 
final (?) Nuremberg rally. GERALD BARRY 

[“ Critic” writes: “My objections were pre- 
cisely the same as Mr. Barry’s. I am far from 
blaming individual reporters who, working for a 
commercialised Press, did their job very efficiently.” 
—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


Sir,—I was most interested to read H. V. Hancock’s 
criticisms of my letter and I agree with him that 
much of B.C.O.F. policy is not self-initiated. The 
second horseman seldom sees the fox. His remark 
that “ with rare exceptions our national press appears 
to have nothing to tell us,” is also most welcome. It 
is a major grievance of all ranks in this area that we 
are “the Legion of the Lost.” The recent visit of 
five M.P.s to the B.C.O.F. area gave United Kingdom 
personnel here a chance to voice their dissatisfaction. 
The only previous occasion on which a really represen- 
tative account of British and Dominion opinion was 
printed was that of an article by a Daily Mail corre- 
spondent some two months ago, reprinted in the 
Auckland Star. 

Many members of the Commonwealth Occupation 
Force are asking just what purpose we serve by being 
in Japan. The official answer, I imagine, is that we 
are here to show the flag ; but what sort of a flag is it 
and are we in fact showing it? If we are here to 
show the Japanese that the United States did not win 
the war unaided, how are they likely to be convinced 
of this by the poor quality of our equipment and 
our poor living conditions ? Of course, in saying that 
our living conditions are poor, I am referring not 
to United Kingdom standards but to those enjoyed 
by our neighbours, the Americans, with whom we 
have to suffer comparison. 

Again, a glance at the map is sufficient for one to 
realise how few centres of population there are in the 
B.C.O.F. area. The only place of any size was 
sacrificed to the mighty atom, and is now a stretch 
of waste ground with a mushroom growth of wooden 
cabins. It would have been fairer, and more logical, 
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the Nazi leaders who recently 
met their fate. It is absolutely 
essential reading for those who 
seek to understand the rise and 
fall of the Nazi state. 
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to have included in the B.C.O.F. area Kobe, formerly 
the main centre of British influence, together with 
Osaka and perhaps Kyoto. Why for that matter 
could we not have occupied the Southern island, 
Kyushu or, better still, all Japan south of Osaka, so 
giving us the southern half of Japan? Further, the 
administration of the area should have been placed 
in B.C.O.F. hands. The area that we in fact occupy 
at present is almost entirely agricultural, populated 
by simple peasant people of a not very impressive 
standard of living. It is very difficult to connect 
these people with the victors of the Philippines and 
the South-West Pacific. 

Then, to compensate for our unfortunate position 
here how effective is our propaganda and what are its 
objectives? I have only once managed to visit a 
Japanere cinema. The newsreel portrayed the military 
strength of the U.S.A. It showed formation flying 
by United States aircraft and an impressive cere- 
monial march-past. ‘The rest of the film was taken up 
with shots of the United States armed forces assisting 
with civil relief work. Apart from a minute or so 
of Mr. Churchill being welcomed to the United States 
there was no mention of the other Allies. Of course, 
I have quoted an isolated instance, and one that may 
not be typical of American films. But do we send 
our newsreels to Japan? If not, why not? Or has 
General MacArthur refused us permission to show 
them ? 

Then what cultural contacts have we with the 
Japanese ? As a matter of fact, I do know of two that 
have slipped by the non-fraternisation order. One 
is a service connection with a Japanese cultural society 
whereby the Japanese receive, and sometimes give, 
lectures on political, educational and other topics. 
The other is mainly a question of allowing a qualified 
schoolmaster in the Services to teach in the Japanese 
schools in the town in which he is stationed; but 
here again, I believe that his cace is entirely unofficial 
and is not sponsored by H.Q., B.C.O.F. These two 
“contacts” do not affect more than the merest 
handful of Japanese. Apparently, British democracy 
and other features of British life that would be of 
interest to the Japanese are to be concealed from them. 
I am not sure whether this complete neglect of making 
cultural and educational contacts with the Japanese 
is in accordance with a definite policy or springs from 
sheer lack of interest. On either count it is highly 
reprehensible and may prejudice our future political 
and commercial relations with the country. 

At any rate, the mass of the townsmen in the 
B.C.O.F. area must be aware of the features in the 
American area that bid fair to win the latter complete 
commercial as well as political control. The aloof 
isolationist policy of the B.C.O.F. area gives place, in 


the American Zone, to a policy of fraternisation. It 
is round the dinner table that business is often trans- 
acted in Japan just as in the West. Most significant 
of all, however, is the attitude of “ King ” MacArthur 
himself. I should like to mention in passing that a 
number of young Japanese with whom I have talked 
make something of a demi-god of him. It will be 
interesting to see whether the “ MacArthur Shogun- 
ate” figures in the Japanese history books of the 
future, especially if the new Shogun’s attitude 
corresponds to that assigned to him in the Economist 
of September the 7th :— 

“The Japanese official statement on the Bill” 
[connected with agrarian reform] “showed great 
pleasure in condemning the British proposals from 
under the Supreme Commander’s protecting wing. 
The Council has indeed become an object for mirth 
in Japan, as it is known that the Supreme Commander 
regards both the Russian and British representatives 
as dangerous “ Reds,” and is firmly resolved to save 
Japan from their pernicious influence.” 

Many of us find it difficult to understand why a 
position of ludicrous inferiority in the backyard 
of Japan was ever accepted. It is significant that the 
Russians are not in Japan. Presumably they realised 
that there is not room for two Cinderellas in such a 
small area. I know of nowhere else in the world 
where we cut such a sorry figure. 

If our military commitments are to be scaled down 
to correspond with the meagre response to recruit- 
ment fcr the armed forces and to reduce the penalties 
imposed on youth by a long period of conscripted 
service, it would be no sacrifice to withdraw our occupa- 
tion force from Japan. In short, our occupation of 
part of Japan has had the opposite effect to what was 
intended. So far from enhancing our prestige in 
Japanese eyes it has made a laughing stock of us. 
It would have been better if we had remained an 
unknown quantity on the other side of the globe. 

Japan OCCUPATION Forces OFFICER 


COURTS MARTIAL 


S1r,—Your correspondent on the above subject in 
your issue of October 19th is right when he says that 
there should be a right of appeal from Courts Martial 
to a court composed of those competent to deal with 
appeals. But after some four years’ experience 
overseas as defending officer, prosecuting officer and 
Judge Advocate, I am convinced that merely to 
grant a right of appeal would cure only a few of the 
injustices inherent in. the system, fundamental as 
those injustices undoubtedly are. It is impossible 
here to go into all the injustices ; two are of outstanding 
importance. 

In the first place the procedure is neither exemplary 


‘The New Statesman and Nation, October 26, 1946 
nor speedy. The case of an officer alleged to have 
committed perjury in November, put under arrest 
at the end of December, but only brought to trial 


Your correspondent’s suggestion that “ courts 
martial should certainly be composed of experienced 
criminal lawyers” is a counsel of perfection. He 
says that there “ could be no difficulty in finding the 


crowded.” But where are all those experienced 
Judge Advocates and members of the J.A.G.’s staff 
who could not be induced to stop on in the Army or 
the R.A.F. when the war was over? A Major’s pay, 
even at “legal rates” (but with no “ prospects ”’) 
is not much of an inducement for anyone likely to do 
well at the Bar. 

What is needed is the abolition of Courts Martial 
as we know them now, and the substitution of a system 
of travelling civilian lawyers of the calibre and salary, 
and fulfilling much the same functions, as stipendiary 
magistrates. They would deal summarily with most 
offences (including some now dealt with by com- 
manding officers, perhaps by election of the accused) 
and commit the graver cases to a more formal but 
similar type of court. There would be a right of appeal 
to a court composed of senior lawyers with a final 
appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal. For cases 
involving purely military affairs, military assessors 
could sit. 

Thus would be abolished most of the paraphernalia 
of summaries of evidence with the delays and injustices 
involved and thus wouid soldiers and airmen be placed 
as nearly as possible in the same position for trial as 
their civilian brothers. 

* TEMPORARY J. A.” 


CRITICISM OF FILMS 


Sir,—Miss Arnot Robertson is not alone in incurring 
the displeasure of Messrs. MetroagGoldwyn-Mayer 
Ltd. I have been a film-journalist and film-critic for 
23 years, and my comments on films have appeared 
in British, American, Empire and French publications. 

But I have for some years been barred from the 
Press screenings of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Ltd. 

Is it supportable that a film company should in 
effect demand the right to approve or reject an editor’s 
choice of his film-reviewer ? 

53, Alexandra Road, 

London, N.W.8. 


Doré Silverman 
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published in this new sur- 
vey of Britain’s natural 
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This unusual anthology 
consists of forty short 
works, mostly Prefaces 
and Introductions, but 
with an occasional Epi- 
logue or Dedication, 
which have been chosen 
with a view to showing 
the personal feelings 
and character of their 
authors, who range from 
Bacon to Trollope and 
from Chaucer to Yeats. 
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Dark Tower 


. his creative ability is un- 
phere his minor characters 
have work to do in the narrative, 
and he writes well and econom- 
ically.” CHARLES MARRIOTT in 
the Manchester Guardian 
I find, on adding up, that I 
have to read over three hundred 
modern novels a year. Half a 
dozen of them would I wish to 
read again. This is one.” JOHN 
BETJEMAN in the Daily Herald 
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1893-1943 


by T. H. Huxley 

and Julian Huxley 
Two famous Romanes lec- 
tures by grandfather and 

grandson; to which Julian 
Huxley has added a long and 
highly original introduction. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The 
Traveller’s 
Eye 


by Dorothy Carrington 
Foreword by Maurice Collis 
A bird’s-eye view of English 
travel literature from the 
14th century to the present 
day. The illustrations, many 
taken from rare prints, are of 
special interest. 

Demy 8vo. Illus. 15s. net 
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too 
described as his the wall) is made 
by one who from sheer old age finds some dif- 
yvuth » itself on that sort of bicycle 
known to the heroes of antiquity sub regno bonae 

Victoriae, as ordinary, but now housed among 
primeval monstrosities at the museum; yet he 
would have you to know that he understands 
or thinks he understands—as he most certainly 
young people of to-day with own con- 
t a 
of article. oo be rap ng: Ge dipe hers 
bright young thing he was even though 
bela Os an died the iow taller of ooee 
This attitude might be deemed ungenerous could 
it be taken seriously. But it cannot. 

Sir Max poses as a cynic with no good word 
that is not ironical to speak of his immediate 
environment: actually he is a sentimentalist 
peer sign Sag a Agena Be aeomtrwerge | veneer t 
sink-a-pace of more lachrymose in 
Sterne. Max writes like a man who quaffed 
denea ox toe GS sage ol cask. 

too rum 
of molasses. On the other hand, if Max might 
have conceived Uncle Toby in his brain, one may 
doubt whether his nib have been so broad- 
ened as to make the full body viable upon paper. 

But let us look into the present book, the most 
recent particle which—On Playgoing—was 


in the company of 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, Crockett’s Cleg 
Kelly, H. G. Wells’s Wheels Of Chance, and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Sir Gcorge Tressady, 
yet is not like any of these. Nor, so far as one 
short-sighted critic dare judge, is Mainly on the 


no Max but Max and he has been always his 
own prophet. In what may have appeared to be 
paradox he has been consistent. If he condemned 
the up-to-datedness of the end of the nineteenth 
century, so does he condemn the same evil to-day. 
Whatever is is wrong, and what will be must be 
as bad or worse. The bad of fifty years ago, 
being no longer present or to come, is good to 
think upon. Who can pick a hole in this ? 

Mainly on the Air, as its name suggests, is 
made up of half a dozen little sermons originally 
borne by the winds in their circuits to the homes 
of the moderately high brows. It were vain to 
pretend that Max’s vocabulary could pierce the 
armour plate of the unlettered. The voice is 
the voice of simplicity, but the saying can be 
uncommonly hard; and a syllable missed is 
a sentence lost for ever. Desmond MacCarthy 
(than whom there is no better judge on his own 
exalted plane of thought) expressed a preference 
for hearing these discourses rather than secing 
them in print; but in a slower mind the seen 
and re-read word settles deeper: the aesthetic 
pleasure of listening to an agreeable voice must 
net be confused with the intellectual pleasure 
of following the ratiocination albeit of an un- 
acceptable argument. Not all listeners can take 
such fences quickly: if a term in the syllogism 
be ost, thought comes a cropper. 

The first of these broadcasts, already eleven 
years old: but repeated a few days since in the 
new Third Programme, treats of London re- 


* Mainly on the Air. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
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he lays his hand on his own 
steering wheel and his foot on his own levers. 
Men are to-day more ferociously intoxicated with 
motion than they were with gin and Parliament 
Brandy, when they were hawked through the 
streets to encourage home industry in the brave 
days of Robert Walpole, so admired by Whig 
historians. 

On the subject of Speed, Sir Max Beerbohm, 
in a broadcast on a Sunday evening in April 1936, 
let himself be heard with no uncertain voice. 
Opening with a quotation from Henley’s pre- 
posterous poem about speed as a rapturous 
example of God’s “reasoned benevolence,” 
Max drily added: “ These words, ladies and 
gentlemen, are not mine ” and went on to explain : 

Henley had not any religion of an ecclesiastical 
. But he was nevertheless a deeply religious 
He had made a of Literature. He had 
e a god of the British Empire. He had made 
also of the Tory Party. And here was a new 
for him—Speed 
reduces such Blitz-worship to absurdity : 
Mental speed is a thing which, like speed of limb, 
always commanded admiration. We are glad 
that Lope de Vega wrote fifteen hundred plays. 

We wish our Shakespeare had done likewise but 

console ourselves by the report that “he never 

blotted aline.” It gratifies us that Father Newman 
wrote his lovely Apologia in cight weeks, and 

Samuel Johnson his fine Rasselas in the evenings 

of one week. We should be inspirited by any 

evidence that Edward Gibbon wrote the Decline and 

Fall of the Roman Empire in six months, or that 

Christopher Wren designed St. Paul’s Cathedral 

in twenty-five minutes. . . We are ashamed that 

our tho form themselves no more swiftly than 
in the old restful days. 

We -may well question whether these old 
restful days ever existed—where were they for 
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example in Christian Byzantium under Justinian 
the Law-giver? Surely tranquillity should have 
reigned there and not the bloody faction fighting 
of the rival charioteers. Yet indeed it is a pheno- 
menon perhaps peculiar to our time that the 
acquisition of a Baby Austin should turn Mr. 
Smith, our affable greengrocer, into Juggernaut 
Smith, the road-hog. 

Those who associate Max’s name mainly with 
the Stage and the years of his dramatic criticism 
in the Saturday Review, will turn first to the 
dissertations on Music Hails of My Youth, of 
January, 1942 and Playgoing of October, 1945. 
In the one they will read of the Great MacDermott, 
the true original singer of “‘ We don’t want to 
Fight but by Jingo etc.,” of Disraelian “ Peace 
With Honour” days, still threatening Russia 
(though a different Autocrat, Disraeli’s having 
been blown to pieces by his own good people) 
with the displeasure of the Music Halls. 

Here he was im the flesh, in the grease-paint, 
iving and thriving, to my delight; a huge 
old burly fellow, with a wig and a vast 
expanse of crumpled shirt-front that had in the 
middle of it a very large, not very real diamond 
stud. And he was still belligerent, wagging a great 
imperative f at us across the footlights, 

and roaring in a voice slightly husky but still im- 

ang Er pag a song with the refrain “ That’s 

What We'd Like To Do—”. . . 

“To join those aspirants 
Who’d crush Russian tyrants—— 
That’s what we'd like to do :” 

But the artist who consistently represented 
Mr Rudyard Kipling, whether assisting at an 
academic ritual or sporting with Britannia on 
Hampstead Heath, as holding a stunted mind in 
the body of a stunted bagman, never followed the 
drum of General Jingo. Quite early in life 
Max’s fancy deserted the scarlet finery of the 
Guards for the sober vestments of the Constabul- 
ary. Better than the martial music of Mac- 
Dermott or Charles Godfrey’s personal victory 
at Inkerman, he listened to the Frenchified 
Cockney sentiment of Albert Chevalier with its 
whiff of daisies in our town, and the manly 
pessimism of Gus Elen, summed up for ever in 
the question and answer— 

“* Wot’s the good of Ennyfink?.. . 
Why Nuffink!” 

Of his opinion of the present-day theatre, it 
is perhaps safe to say that Sir Max Beerbohm is 
right from his own point of view, if none other. 
Briefly, he likes the theatre to be like nothing 
else on land or sea . . . at least he says he does. 

Of the non-broadcast part of the book, the most 
important items are a comparatively serious 
essay in aesthetics, called Fenestralia, and another 
picture for that portrait gallery containing the 
all too mortally immortal Soames. Of the 132 
pages in this volume fourteen are given to the 
portrayal of “T. Fenning Dodworth.” It is 
as if Frans Hals had delineated some anonymous 
burgomaster who had vexed him: painting him 
in such a way that the subject would scarcely 
suspect the effigy of being himself, though, 
recognising it as true to life not quite his own. 
It is an idealised picture of masterly nothingness 
and oracular nescience. Sharp as is the definition, 
the colours are so soberly laid on that, if it did not 
appear in such witty company, perhaps many 
would take it for an earnest study of a major 
nonentity of yesterday. There is such a thing 
as Writing too well: that is to say, for the common 
reader, who would rather obfuscate himself 
with beer than read anything uncommon. If 
you are a stupid fellow you had better avoid this 
latest example of one of our masters of humorous 
prose. To conclude, Sir Max may well say with 
Ernest Renan “ Je n’ai jamais cherché le succés ; 
je dirai presque qu’il m’ennuie’’, but he cannot 
quite candidly add “Le plaisir de vivre et 
de produire me suffit;” for though he has 
quietly enjoyed the more gracious side of life— 
on occasion disgraced by a lapse into “ practical 
joking ”—he never cnjoyed producing anything, 
unless he took pen or pencil, or both at once, 
to amuse himself and his friends. 

ConaL O’RIORDAN 
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STALINGRAD 


The Year of Stalingrad. By A. WERTH. 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


In The Year of Stalingrad, Mr. Alexander 
Werth has written the book that his friends hoped 
to see from him. Born and brought up in Lenin- 
grad, he came to Britain as a youth and under- 
stands equally well the country of his birth and 
the country of his adoption. Mr. Werth, who 
can pass as a Russian, saw the inside of many 
Russian homes and acquired an outstanding 
knowledge of all sides of Russian life during the 
war years. In describing the battle of Stalingrad 
he has had access to much important material 
not normally accessible to foreigners nor indeed 
to most Soviet citizens. He kept a diary and 
noted down every interesting conversation and 
what was significant in the Soviet Press. 
this makes first-class material. 

The book is long and the type is small, but the 
interest never flags. Is it too much to hope for a 
second edition with illustrations and larger type ? 
Mr. Werth’s style is very readable and he has 
made a judicious mosaic from his memories, from 
his vivid diary and from the Soviet Press and 
Soviet war-time literature. The book is packed 
with thumbnail portrait sketches and with living 
pictures of an unfamiliar way of life. Every 
reader will find something new to him. 

The year 1942 was a turning point not only in 
the war, but also in the life of the Russian people. 
Since Peter the Great two worlds have existed 
side by side in smouldering and sometimes flaming 
enmity. The conflict between Peter’s new and 
shalf European world of the upper classes and the 
medieval world of the unprivileged merged in the 
class struggle of the revolutionary period. But 
by 1941 the Soviet system was at last firmly 
established and the fires of the “‘ Great Patriotic 
War” fused the nation into a unity closer than 
at any time since the middle of the 17th century. 
National unity not class struggle was the dominant 
theme of the war years. This is the true political 
meaning of the change in relations between 
Church and State. 

Mr. Werth writes with warm sympathy. but 
with balance. He has not sacrificed any of his 
Western standards upon the altar of Russophile 
emotion. ‘The squalor of everyday life is faith- 
fully portrayed, as are also the disgraceful scenes, 
which marked the German advance on Moscow 
in October, 1941. Mr. Werth’s description of 
the shocking Soviet collapse on the lower Don, 
which opened the way to Stalingrad, and of the 
counier-measures taken to reform the army is 
extremely interesting and will be new to all but 
the handful of those who follow Soviet Affairs 
with close attention. At such a moment, it was 
a brave thing to put the former “‘ political Com- 
missars”’ under the command of regular officers. 
Indeed, after a week’s immersion in the atmo- 
sphere of Stalingrad I do not know whether to 
admire more the heroism of the greater part of 
the Soviet peoples or the nerve and courage of 
Generalissimo Stalin, and his associates, who 
navigated their clumsy bark so skilfully through 
the rapids. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is 
the account of Soviet propaganda policy. The 
reader will now see for himself the process by 
which literature and the arts are put to the service 
of the community. This may make it easier 
to understand some of the twists and turns in 
Soviet literary criticism, and in the policy of 
Soviet publishing houses. It is none the less 
sad to record that the latest turn of the wheel 
condemns the work of certain eminent writers, 
whom Mr. Werth is able to praise for the patriotic 
part they played during the war, as well as for 
other qualities, which in the long run place their 
reputations beyond the chances of politics. In 
1942 loyalty and patriotism were enough to secure 
a hearing, but in 1946 the party requires from 
writers a positive and all-absorbing devotion 
to the task of furthering by propaganda the next 
immediate objective of the Soviet Government. 

Great Russian patriotism and devotion to the 


All of 


Empire is no less than the total population of the 
Soviet Union. 

At Stalingrad tactics and bravery were about 
equal on the two sides, but the Soviet forces won 
through better strategy and steadier nerves in 
the Supreme Command. 

One is often tempted to think that the Soviet 
Government might well trust its own people 
more than it does, but after reading Mr. Werth 
this criticism is abated. To place such a fearful 
strain on the defenders of Stalingrad, while 
massing forces for a break-through on a wider 
front, required not only the highest generalship, 
but also complete mutual trust between Stalin, 
his generals and the rank and file. 

JOHN LAWRENCE. 


GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


Britain’s Structure and Scenery. By 
L. DupLey Stamp. Collins. 16s. 

Having read much praise of Mr. Ford’s book 
on butterflies and Mr. Fitter’s on London’s 
natural history, I thought I would read the latest 
volume to appear in the same “‘ New Naturalist ” 
series, the aim of which is to interest “‘ the general 
reader.”” My schooling did not include a single 
lesson in geology, and since then I have read 
precious little on the subject except accounts of 
the glaciations in books on pre-historic man. I 
am therefore splendidly qualified to judge how 
far a book intended for the general reader can be 
understood by him. On the other hand I must 
take the accuracy of the book on trust, which the 
reputation of its author enables me to do. 

The purpose of the book is to sketch the 
geological history of Great Britain and thus to 
afford an explanation of its scenery. The subject 
is hideously complicated. The chapter, for 
instance, on the geological evolution of the British 
Isles left me in despair : to grasp even the elements 
of this evolution one would have to memorise 
some fourteen maps each showing a different 
distribution of land and sea over the same area. 
(So far as I can gather the district round Cape 
Wrath is the only place on the mainland that has 
not at one time or another been submerged by 
the sea.) Often I had to read a sentence twice or 
even three times before I could follow it. For 
this my unfamiliarity with the subject was usually 
to blame: Mr. Dudley Stamp writes lucidly. 
(A passage on p. 30 utterly floored me until I 
decided that the printer must have gone right 
off the rails.) The action of volcanoes, of sedi- 
mentation, of glaciation, is made remarkably 
clear. And at the end I could congratulate myself 
on having acquired a few smatterings, though I 
shall be surprised if I often can recognise the 
history and structure of a landscape from its 
appearance, which is what I long to do. The 
whole science of geology is built upon deductions 
exquisite in their ingenuity ; and the technique 
of this detective work is being continually 
improved, as for instance by the microscopic 
examination of the pollens in peat. Mr. Dudley 
Stamp’s book can be recommended to every 
beginner who is prepared to take some trouble, 


tion of limestone on p. 73, I discovered that a 
considerable part of this description applied only 
to one of the three main types of limestone of 
which the following pages gave an account. 
The book is generously illustrated: there are 
74 excellent diagrams, 32 pages of colour plates 
(reproductions of coloured photographs, dis- 
pleasing to the eye but informative), and 32 
plates in what the publishers call black and 
white. (Actually they are in a horrid dark 
greenish-blue and white, and there seems no 
reason why the book should not aim at giving 
pleasure as wellasinstruction). Whatmattersmore 
is that the text never gives the page on which the 
plate to which the reader is referred can be 
found ; and further to confuse him the coloured 
plates are given arabic numerals, the monochrome 
plates Latin numerals. On p. 69, for instancé, 
you are referred to Plate 29. You then fumble 
in the later part of the volume and opposite p. 224 
you come upon plate XXXI. So you begin 
looking earlier in the book, only to discover at 
last that Plate 29 comes further on than Plate 
XXXI. I had almost finished the book before 1 
noticed that at the beginning a list of plates gave 
page references. But in a book where one has so 
often to refer to the plates, why not give their 
page numbers in the text? These may seem 
small difficulties, but when the reader has to 
make a constant effort of attention to follow the 
argument, they are vexing. The publishers will 
be wise to submit future volumes in this series 
before their publication to a reader who is as 
much of an ignoramus in such matters as I am. 
RAYMOND MoRrTIMER. 


TWO RUSSIANS 


Tchaikovsky. A Symposium edited by GERALD 
ABRAHAM, Lindsay Drummond. 9s. 6d. 
Tchaikovsky. By HERBERT WEINSTOCK. Cassell. 

21s. 
Mussorgsky. By M. D. CALvocorEss!. 
6s. 6d. 


For years no adequate English study of Tchai- 
kovsky, and all at once two! Fortunately they 
are complementary rather than competitive, 
Mr. Weinstock’s being a straightforward, full- 
length biography, and the other volume a critical 
survey of the music in a series of chapters each 
allotted to a different author. This curious 
plan (which is also to be followed in forthcoming 
volumes on Schubert and Sibelius) leads to a 
more successful and homogeneous result than 
might be expected, largely owing to Mr. Abraham’s 
editorial tact and skilful selection of contributors. 
The one chapter which remains obstinately 
unassimilated (and is none the less interesting 
on that account) is the discussion of Tchaikovsky’s 
songs by an eminent Russian critic named 
Alshvang, of whom Mr. Abraham speaks with 
respect as the author of a forthcoming magnum 
opus on the composer. Professor Alshvang’s 
elaborate technical analyses of individual songs 
are excellent, and I am glad to see this side of 
Tchaikovsky’s genius more seriously treated than 
it would be by most English writers. On the 
other hand, his generalisations often reveal that 
gulf between Russia and the West to which we 
are becoming daily more accustomed. It is odd, 
for example, to read of Tchaikovsky’s “invariable 
sense of moderation, beauty of musical form, 
simplicity and laconicism;” and even if these 
words are admitted to be relatively appropriate 
to his songs, our astonishment returns, two 
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preggo Ba peed greg precision Gsion ‘of his 
self-knowledge. In point of almost all 
highly civilised find it difficult to write 
absolutely i letters, and the 
muy dgmpare Jy mame Dmeqggers gant sd 
writer is a world-famous » with a guilty 
secret in his private life and the certainty that 
a succession of bi will ferret through 
his after his 

the publication of Beloved Friend (a 
rather sensational American book, based on a 

of the voluminous Von Meck correspond- 
ence), the world has heard almost too much about 


oses. or lage alc naan egg ames meen 

his addiction to drink (again self- », 

age "gptes sre eg >» combined 
duction of the big opening tune to perora- with continual. concert-tours throughout 
Gon tn Saenapaenl Samou Gime. omen the civilised world, ought to make it evident 
subject of. the last movement: he even hints pol Sees, Son Sertatnent, mee See: Se 
that Tchaikovsky himself may have originally its hold on him. It is surely absurd to write 
intended to do something on these lines, and about Tchaikovsky as though his intemper- 
prints an example in music-type to show how ance were like that of Mussorgsky’s last years ; 
easily the two themes could be made to go together! and it is one of Mr. Weinstock’s many merits 
There is a sort of wild plausibility about this that, without ignoring any of the available 
notion which, like Verrall’s theory of the evidence, he contrives to correct the somewhat. 


Agamemnon, bowls us over for at least a quarter lurid view of Tchaikovsky as a man which has 
of an hour. Of the other essays, Gerald Abraham become fashionable since the official of 
on the operas and Ralph Wood on the miscel- reticence has been pulled down. His 
laneous orchestral works are sound solidly based on the immense amount of material 
and valuable. Martin Cooper sums which has appeared in Russia during the past 
up the case for and against the symphonies, twenty years, and here and there it contains 
but no charge he can bring against them is more some excessive, because insignificant, detail ; 
damaging than the composer’s own often-quoted but it is not dull. No 

admission about the “forced passages, seams, or melodramatic effects are needed to 


to those episodes which will always make Tchai- 
kovsky’s life “stranger than 
i ic marriage, and the prolonged, platonic 


fiction:” the 


princi 
Doubtless, however, he will sooner or later 
find a way round such minor inconveniences. 
Both these books have full lists of works ; 


I hasten to add, a very scrupulous kind of Rimsky ! 
In this latest instance he has put together and 
completed in the most admirable style a frag- 
mentary manuscript left behind by Calvocoressi 
which in some chapters amounted to little more 
than a draft. It is part of his editorial scrupulous- 
ness that he insists on enclosing in square bvackets 
every section, every sentence and even every 
word which he has added to, or altered from, 
the original text; but the ordinary reader, 
faced with this sort of thing, is inclined at moments 
to feel that scrupulousness can go too far : 

Of all his other [operatic] plans only one, Loris 

Godunov, was carried out to [completion]. 

I did not realise, before reading this admirable 
book, that not only Boris and Khovanshchina, 
but virtually the whole of Mussorgsky’s output 
that one has ever heard (especially the wonderful 
songs) suffered drastic alteration at Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s hands before publication. Now 
that the true texts are at last available, we ought 
to be given a chance to hear them, and if possible 
to compare them with the revisions. Here is 
am opportunity for the Third Programme to 
strike a blow for one of the most neglected of 
composers. It is absurd that the immense 
vogue for Tchaikovsky should be allowed to 
swamp the other Russians almost out of existence ; 
in fact, after the luxurious emotionalism of 
Tchaikovsky, nothing could be more bracing 
than a prolonged course of Mussorgsky. They 
are, I suppose, the two greatest Russian com- 
posers; and, as Calvocoressi saw, they represent 
with a curious ision the positive and negative 
poles of Russian art: Mussorgsky, he said, 
“is the supreme type of the objective, non- 
egocentric artist, just as Tchaikovsky is the 
supreme type of subjective egocentric, unable 
to conceive amy dramatic character except in 
terms of himself.” DrsMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


CRIME AND SOCIETY 


Criminal Jastice and Social Reconstruction. 
By HERMANN MANNHEIM. (The Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. Editor: KARL MANNHEIM). 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 15s. 

The right to give “ back answers ” to authority, 
great, good, gallant and learned though it may 
be, is one of the most satisfying features of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. So Dr. Hermann Mannheim’s 
latest book is certain of 2 warm and argumenta- 

















MORALS 
A Study in Political Conflicts 
By T. D. WELDON 


« Astonishingly lucid: seldom have 
| read a more acute analysis. One 
of the most stimulating (books) 
that | have read for years.’ 
Harold Nicolson in the Daily 
Telegraph. 9s. net. 


EVERY GO@0D 
DEED 
A new short novel by 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


“ft have never read a word by 
Mrs. Whipple that | did not find 
enchanting.”” James Agate in 
the Daily Express. 5s. net. 
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Swanhild 
JOSEPH SRADDOCK 


“A finely treated dramatic 
. . Mr. Braddock has 
succeeded remarkably well.”— 


“ His quick sensibility give - him 
much insight, and enables him 
to bring these old figures out of 
the Volsunga Saga back to a life 
personal and poignant.” 
—Richard Church, in John o’ 


“ Mr. Braddock’s moving drama 
Swanhild. The dramatic action 
is cleverly handled... 


poignant and gripping as a 
thriller.""—Time and Tide. 

“My sympathy with Swanhild 
absorption.” — 
John Arlott, in The Fortnightly 
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5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 











PEARL S. BUCK’S 
New Novel 


PORTRAIT 
OF A 


MARRIAGE 


The story of a successful 
marriage between two 
people of totally different 
social worlds, told with 
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tive welcome because its vast stores of information 
and learning are spiced with plenty of provocation 
—to dissent and also, it is to be hoped, to thought 
and legislation. 

The scope of the book is clearly indicated by 
its title. No criminal code is sacrosanct and we 
know it. This self-styled civilised world does 
not base its criminal justice on the Tables of 
Stone whether from Sinai or Rome. “ The 
criminal law,”’ says Dr. Mannheim has . . . been 
called one of the most faithful mirrors of a given 
civilisation reflecting the fundamental values on 
which the latter rests. Whenever these values 
change, the criminal law must follow suit. The 
present crisis in values . . . cannot fail to have 

rofound repercussions in this field” (p. 2). 

n the 269 pages which follow, Dr. Mannheim 

examines the values behind the institution of the 
on-coming age with its growing collectiveness, 
the extent to which the existing system of criminal 
law respects or protects those values and the 
possibilities of drastic overhaul of adaptation. 
Law makes lawbreakers and society consciously 
or unconsciously chooses its criminals. The 
choice may be between the man who stole the 
goose from the common and the greater villain 
who stole the common from the goose, and the 
ancient couplet appears in this book. But there 
now arises also the problem of criminality in 
commoners who fail to plough up the common 
for wheat production in time of war or sell the 
goose for more than the legal maximum price. 
It is not a new but a resurgent problem. The 
medieval world recognised it. Only the centuries 
of unrestrained capitalism did not know a pro- 
fiteer by sight. 

Dr. Mannheim. poses the problem of building 
up a system of criminal justice which will make 
the world safe for a planned society—and a good 
deal more dangerous for the determined in- 
dividualist. He examines in Part I the laws for 
the protection of human life, those for the pro- 
tection of sexual and family life, those for the 
protection of property and lastly the suppression 
of economic actions such as profiteering, tax 
evasion and fraud, monopoly, and the best 
metheds of dealing with strikes, absenteeism, 
and so forth. Part II deals with the replanning 
of criminal justice, the development of adminis- 
trative law, delegated legislation and the use of 
non-judicial tribunals, ways of using the expert 
and the scientist both in preventive work, in 
rendering predictable whether an act will be 
held to be criminal or not and in treatment of 
offenders, of making the administration of justice 


searches out and studies the facts, the law and 
administration of experiments the world over. 
He tells, for instance, what has been i 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
British Columbia, and U.S.A. in the matter of 


legalised sterilisation. 

So much for the learning. Where lies 
provocation? ‘The reader must get the 
and pick his own quarrels or join forces with Dr. 
Mannheim in his battles. But a few flashes may 
whet the appetite as do the glimpses of 
week’s pictures shown on this week’s screen. 
Dr. Mannheim’s chapter on the laws protecting 


construction of the New World Order.” 
mostly mime). It is only fair to say that his 
practical proposals are very small mice to emerge 
from this mountain of a claim. Perhaps it is 
not his claim for rather naively he says of sterilisa- 
tion ‘‘ We do not recommend its introduction 
in a Fascist state’’ (p. 35). | But, as he says, the 
question is one of values. If the State, however 
widely and democratically it spreads its powers, 
is to decide not how people shall be governed 
but who shall exist to be governed at all, the 
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time is come to ask anew—Is the State made for 
man or man for the State? Real Socialists will 
surely be on the side of the common man as an 
end in himself. And what will the scientific 
man’s answer be? Sir James Jeans wrote: 
“* Science cannot hope ever to discover the true 
nature of the ingredients of the material universe ; 
from the nature of things this lies for ever 
beyond the ken.” How much the more then 
does the true nature of man lie beyond our ken. 
And the moral, I suggest, is that acknowledging 
our ignorance, we should use what skill and 
knowledge and human material is available to 
“make do and mend.” Dr. Mannheim’s book 
should help and stimulate many in this task. _ 


Cicety M, CRAVEN 


The United Nations Organisation Handbook. By 
ANpDREW Boyp. Pilot Press. 8s. 6d. 


In the last few years, we have had-our fill of charters 
and conferences. Even the specialist has found it 
difficult to keep pace with the elaborate machinery 
which, with compromise and good intentions, has 
been slowly established to regulate international 
relations. Yet, if Uno and its associated bodies are 
to survive—and nobody disputes that the effort must 
be made—public knowledge. of their powers and 
functions is as essential as the desire of the States 
Member to make them work successfully. Mr. 
Boyd’s account of this complicated framework is 
admirably done. He has included all the necessary 
documents. Concisely but adequately, he has ex- 
plained the job that each part of Uno is designed to 
do and the means it has been given to do it. Through- 
out the book, he has sensibly chosen to illustrate each 
point with practical examples drawn from the work 
of Uno or its auxiliaries. The book, in short, is an 
invaluable source of information, supplemented by a 
commentary which brings the legal forms of the 
organisations on to the more intelligible plane of 
politics. This book is not only useful to anyone who 
takes a close interest in the world around us: it is 
indispensable to those in public life. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 870 


Competition set by Raymond Mortimer 


The usual prizes are offered for clerihews about 
(but not in) slang words or phrases. Entries by 
Nov. 5. 
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Every form of enterprise de- 
pends upon the services given 
by banking and insurance. 
The investor in 


BAVK-INSURANCE 
UNITS = 


is a part owner of a group of 
companies supplying essential 
services and managed with 
incomparable | skill. These 
Units provide an investment, 
free from personal liability in 
respect of partly-paid shares, 
spread over the shares of 50 
British banks and insurance 
companies. Dividends on 
these Units have increased 
during each of the past two 
years and this upward trend 
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Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co, Ltd. 
Mers.: Bank Insurance Trust 
Corp. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


: should continue. be supplied in a variety of colours. is desperately needed. Send your 

= Bank-Insurance Units may be = Size 3 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 5} in. high. donation to-day to a8) 

= freely bought and sold(and in- Price £8. 8. 0. 

= formation obtained) through A double bookcase, similar to the one shown 

= any Stockbroker or Bank. but 6 ft. 11 in. long is also available in the same BRITISH DISTRICT 
= range of colours. Price £15. 15. 0. 
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Furniture for the Library 


This enamelled aluminium bookcase can 


(Further particulars on application). 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.4 


less. 
in one province alone. 
orphan children. 


TOO TERRIBLE 
TO PRINT 


China to-day...as many people as the 
total population of Great Britain home- 
Ten millions suffering starvation 
Two million 


And now, epidemics of plague and 
cholera are “assuming dangerous pro- 
portions,” as recently quoted by the 
official Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion bulletin. What all this means in 
human suffering is too terrible to print. 
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This is an S.O.S. 


All the help we can give to China 


UNITED AID TO CHINA 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


Dept. 25c, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1 
(Phone: Grosvenor 2253/5) 
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‘The usual prizes are offered for 16 lines of verse 
al & he tg ces see 
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Beneath his feet . With stealth of snow the silence falls 
He sees the stream. Muted all sound within these walls 
To dream is sweet, No clamourous clock the ear alarms 
And he will dream. The music of soft stillness charms. 
The curtains of the night are drawn 
an a And with day’s noise daylight is gone 
The leaves — The fire is smoored, no faintest spark 
A ras Profanes the unreflecting dark. 
The heedless sheep Me unrefiecting here reclined 
Their bleating cease. To silence deaf, to darkness blind 
_ And he will sleep Oblivion’s unnoticed hand 
In evening peace. Leads to the borders of her land. 
Outver CoBuRN Dim borders none can tell how crossed 
Or when the traveller is lost 
Warm is the lullabed wherein I lie, Or when the traveller is found 


Warm as the waters of a southern sea, 
Warm as the cloudlets of an evening sky 
Of which itself a cloudlet seems to be. 


Of golden flock that, slowly told aloud, 
Convoys me to the woolly edge of sleep. 
R. J. P. HEwison 


Within this unremembered ground. 


RoBERT Murray 


Gold-headed drowsy sunflowers, kissed so long 


They droop their heavy heads at evensong 
eee Sach ene oe So that no blundering, big-hipped bumble bee 
Fildes te ed — ~. ; - eet yy curled, Murmuring to a minor melody 
At ioe ing and fretful world Can find their store of honey, dripping slow 
darkening Drop by long drop to the brown stream below, 

“ ‘ A dark and zippling stream where dragon-flies 
ane oo bps lazily they melt . Poise on some mossy stone that half-embedded lies 
Sublimed their el y Se heen ihe mae. In sun-baked ooze. A slowly homing sun 
Rtem air @ gees he RES That from low clouds his rosy course has run 

heavy ve Over lush meadows where the slow kine stand 

: Their large eyes contemplating the green land 
aoe apo tag andbrasy oa ogee tl The pastures fringed with heather and low trees 


Long burdened with innumerable bees 
Where warm white woolly ever-weaving sheep 
Slide softly down dim avenues of sleep. 


ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


My eyelids droop like folded wings, Softly through the summer snow 

And I must think of sleepy things : ‘Two by two my white sheep go ; 

Of blazing suns in tropic seas ; Softly, softly slip my sheep 

And drowsy drone of bumble bees ; Through the white-barred gates of slecp ; 
Small crested waves that o’er and o’er So like homer pigeons home 
Monotonously wash the shore ; All my errant thoughts shall come. 

A tiny shallop drifting where 

No sounds disturbs the summer air ; Now I slumber, now I rest, 

A hammock in a garden slung, On this pillow, on this breast ; 


By scented breezes barely swung ; 


Breast of swansdown, breast of swan, 








In all the silent plain—no shade, no ey G4 c. Of oft-repeated, foolish runes, Such as Leda slept upon ; 
e And larvae cosy in cocoons .. . Yet more white, more cool, more soft, 
THE DREAMER Then I shall fix my sightless eyes Like a cumulus cloud aloft ; 
Between the trees On some dark point beyond the skies ; *Tis maybe an Angel’s breast, 
The dreamer steals And I shall listen for the deep Net a cloud, on which I rest : 
The evening breeze Dead dulling silences of sleep. If so be, these tired eyes 
His fever heals. ALLAN M. LaInG Shall awake in Paradise. Sirvia TATHAM 
T and Literary Where to Stay Personal—continued 
ECKETTS and Freemount f wider MSS., Plays, WITZERLAND. Payi ived i ANTE : Schoo! 
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i Youth Hostel, Craftshops, etc A StURA 5 intone, Chalet Bon Accusil, | JNSTITUTO Espanol: Spanish classes (Ete. 


j b, prompt 5 lo L . Allis 

Blackbrooke. , Mon. fees. 8 Ke ge eee eee re 

BELVEDERE College, Homefield Court, A UTHORS' fags. typed. Moder- IREN, 10-14 years, as » beauti- 
overlooking p= B 


st, 3 Laurel ful b: country, country , Somer- 
set. Riding. 2420. 


and Duplicating AKES. Charming old mansion, magnificent 
ma. tein hee i Modern conveniences. Croft Hotel, 


Ave. London, Ambleside. Tel. 334. 


- 7839. "TEI TENHALL. Guest House, Ramsgate 
Road, Broa 


‘ - I promptly and efficiently. dstairs, open ail the year round. 
activities. Hi food from own Went Conteal Secretarial Services, 45 Ger. Special terms for Wi Season, Oct./March 
Engs. to fay ¥-~4 M.A,, Prince rard St. London, W.1 wrongs Madge Z 





. Sussex village. Good country food and 

a Secsetary, Horsley Hall, etedet. "T YPEWRITING, Duplicating (two-colour comformsble house two sainustes i= 

taffs, send on request a copy work), > Station. ‘erms, ms. we . ienheim 

licity describing the work of the school. Vacan- and efficient service. I. land, 67 | Farm, Robertsbridge. "Tel. I 

cies for end gicts of oii epee. Mansions, ANOR House Hotel, eton-in-Marsh, 

MONK IN Wyld School, Charmouth, E yg ee ee Gics. Still a few vacancies in this de- 

Dorset. All-round and cultural writing, etc. Vi Secretary. lightful, historic Cotswold Manor. From 6 to 
educ. for boys and ae ee. ons o< Byles, 2 Aberdeen » Highbury, N.s. | ro ens. | tome af wie Moreton-ta-Marels ror. 

pu can prepar ‘or x : cott. est Hse., country his. 

cows. Principals: Carl & Eleanor Urban. L INDS. Now at: 16 Fleet Street. Tis Camb. 6 m, Haines, Eversden, Cambs. 

MONTANA Resid. Kindergarten, weekly Central 3907. Books bought in any ame BousnemourH (N.1), Melford Hall 

, children 3-6. Bighest tity, purchased, Standard sets. 1, Eastcliff. Restful retreat set amongst 

standards. Mrs. , 117 The Cin, Bas. technical books also delightful wooded grounds, yet near sea and 

T. MARY’S Town and Country ’ Accommodation Vacant and Wanted shops. Lift. H./c. SB tedvomne, cent. htg., exc. 

School: 38 Eton Ave. ——_ Beaut. equip. service | uisine. Garages. Ph. Bournemouth 1516-17. 

Hey ft Ry rex | Dicoms, ail mod: conven central. "53/53 Scien ‘Tok cap. Sees pandeen doeteas 

. Tel. 225. Home » excellent 

5-18, Henry & Eliz. Paul, Ph.D p—- 8 RO calsine. Easy reach sale bathing beaches and 








ican golf links, 3, mins. station, buses, shops. Cen- 








‘ Pa SPE. tral. Enquiries for winter terms invited. 
>, “ room unfurn., board for 2, Personal 
ae ee £7 78. p.w. incl. Single ditto, £3 128. 6d. USTRALIAN Documents relating to early 
Large country house. Sussex, 1 hr. s of colonisation—letters, diaries, ships’ 
Home acres Box 2172. logs, historical material, are wanted " 
GIRTON Cambridge. Pfeiffer Re- Ww winia of Primrose Hill, | Trustees of Mitchell Library, Sydacy, N.S.W. 
of value of £250 a year, Son Seles set aes Soe Write to Principal Librarian. 
tenable for three , and open to women room, most dinners. s. COCOM. urgently reqd. in Lancashire for 
grads. of any U: ty, is offered for re- essential. BM > London, W.C.1. conferences and schools for 
search in any of learning, except URN. or unfurn. house, flat or rms., with weck-ends and longer periods in 1947. Please 
Maths., Science and allied pty a use of garden, kitch., bath, urgently needed send details to Community Council of Lan- 
Partics. Secretary, Girton Cam- by demobilised wife and child. Anywhere cashire, Seinec House, Manchester, 14. 
bridge, to whom applics. should be sent by | London, but pref. Hampstead. Reasonable rent. YPEWRITER, Royal or other good make, 
January rsth. Box 2972. wanted urgently. Box 3705. 





mentary, Upper Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced) by native teachers. Translation 
and Spanish Litei ature classes. 58 Princes Gate, 
S.W.7. Tel. KEN. 3139. 
INFERENCES, Ceremonies, Weddings 
and Speeches recorded for broadcast or pri- 
vate use. Greetings and children’s voices re- 
corded as Christmas gifts. Recorded Sound, 
Ltd., Specialists in Recording and Public Ad- 
dress. 64, Whitchorse St. W.1. GRO. 4634. 
MADAME Gabrielle Speyer, pupil of Lilli 
Lehmann, receives pupils for singing at 
70 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8, or 
studio. Phone MAI 6484. 
FORMER music critic would store good grand 
piano frec, in return for moderate use in 
private London house. Box 3302. 4 
Goop opportunity for opening an indepen- 
dent school for children over 11 yrs. in 
town within 50 miles London. Particulars 
given tu suitable enquirers who in first place 
send qualific., etc. Box 3497. 
ILL anyone house, holiday or otherwise 
help wer-exhausted young woman, unabiec 
work without rest and change. Quiet, intclli- 
gent, educated, musical. London or warmth 
and bracing climate absolutely essential. Not 
teo isolated, S.-East England pref. Box 3629. 
ADAM International Review, the Angio- 
French Literary monthly «d. by Miuron 
Grindea; current issue includes poems, short 
stories, essays by Francois Mauriac, Tristan 
Tzara, Shollem Aleychem, G. S. Fraser, Denis 
Saurat, John Waller, etc. Anni. sub. 20s., 
1s. 6d. per issue, from Smiths’ or 28 Emperors 
Gae, $.W.7. 
ODERN books wanted. J. Clarke Hall, 
Ltd., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Box number 1s. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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